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Two Essays on Art” 


ANDRE MAUROIS 


Art and Life 


URING the past few years— 
years of trial and suffering 
for our two countries—we 

have had need more than ever be- 
fore for the consolation works of 
art can give us. Even while the cities 
of Europe were being liberated, many 
Americans were worried about what 
may have befallen the monuments of 
Florence, the cathedral of Chartres, the 
museums of Paris. It was as if they were 
asking for news of dear friends. The 
truth is that art plays a greater part in 
the lives of men than many of us realize. 
Why? That is the question we shall 
try to answer. 

However far we may go into the past 
and, indeed, before recorded history, 
we find that men have been painters, 
sculptors and designers; that they have 
invented legends or myths. Cave-men 
carved the figures of animals into the 
walls of their abodes. The Indian, in 
his pueblo, ornamented its outer walls 
with multi-colored designs. In the Pa- 
cific isles the most savage natives sing 
and dance, paint signs on posts and 
cover their pottery with ornament. In 
Egypt tombs no one ever was intended 
to see are filled with admirable bas- 
reliefs. In ancient Greece the social im- 
portance of a poem like the Iliad was 
such that more than one historian be- 

*These two essays were originally lectures delivered 
Visiting Brofeqwor at the Upiversity of Kanass Cy, he 
first lecture, ‘‘Art and Life,’’ was given in English from 
a French mes. which is here translated by Arthur 


W. A. Cowan. second lecture, ‘‘French Art,’’ was 
written in English by M. Maurois. 


lieves that poems are the source of the 
cultural unity of Greece. As to the mod- 
ern world, we know the social, even eco- 
nomic, rdle the arts play in it. Men 
and women of all countries, of all ages, 
and of every condition of life buy paint- 
ings or reproductions of them, hear 
concerts or go to the movies. The fact 
that they are frequently mistaken as 
to what is true art or beauty is beside 
the point. The remarkable thing, the 
thing we want to explain, is why they 
are ready to devote a considerable part 
of their treasure and effort to create 
and explore artificial worlds. 

Why do governments and cities build 
museums and libraries? Why do they 
give so great a place to the representa- 
tion of things and events which are all 
too easy to find or see in the original ? 
For, when you think about it, nothing 
is stranger. We are surrounded in life 
with houses, trees, fruits and human 
bodies, yet we spend hours in a museum 
studying mere imitations. We are daily 
tormented or intoxicated by love, jeal- 
ousy, ambition, war, fear of death, and, 
instead of attempting in our leisure 
moments to forget human misery, we 
go out of our way to see it depicted 
on the stage or on the screen. Again 
why? Is not real life rich enough, good 
enough, or bad enough, to satisfy us? 


II 
The most obvious answer is that we 
ask from art what life denies us. When 
we want a thing strongly there are two 
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ways of gratifying our desire. The first 
is to acquire or conquer its object; that 
is action. A savage is hungry; he goes 
hunting or fishing. A young man de- 
sires a woman; he tries to please her. 
But perhaps the hoped-for action is im- 
possible. Some men are too weak to 
hunt game, or too shy to court a girl. 
Others are hungry in a country where 
there is no game, or burning with desire 
in a camp where no woman may enter. 
In such cases, what do human beings do? 

Their reaction is to sublimate their 
need for action by making a picture suf- 
fice. What does the primitive hunter 
do who cannot find a bison or reindeer 
to kill? He sketches the animals in the 
stone of his shelter, hoping that by 
magic the image he has made will con- 
jure up the desired game. What does 
the primitive farmer do who, fervently 
wanting a crop, impatiently awaits the 
coming of spring? He dances the 
spring; he leaps, hoping the roots will 
be encouraged to imitate him and spring 
from the soil. That is why we find some 
sort of “Spring Festival” in all agri- 
cultural communities.1 We read in an 
old Italian chronicle that a Florentine 
painter, being desperately in love with 
a beautiful woman who lived in the 
same town, despaired of seducing her 
because she was good and faithful. He 
asked permission to paint her portrait, 
and as soon as the features of the 
woman he loved were transferred to the 
canvas he was freed from his obsession. 
Picturization is a kind of magic which 
sometimes can obviate the need for 
action. 

Unconsciously, all of us indulge in 
that imitative magic. If we are in an 
automobile beside a reckless driver, our 
muscles become tense, and in spite of 
ourselves, at each dangerous curve we 

See Lane Harrison: Art and Ritual. 


press our foot down on an imaginary 
brake. Thus we dance the dance of the 
driver just as the primitive man dances 
the dance of spring or of the hunt. If 
you watch a game of tennis or football 
and your side does not perform the 
victorious feats you want to see, your 
mounting excitement impels you to 
make the necessary gestures yourself. 
You dance the dance of the tennis 
player or the football player. Art, for 
the cave-man painter, was a process of 
substitution, and that is what it remains 
for the readers of stories and the audi- 
ence at the movies. Because they lead 
sad and empty lives, they seek in an 
imaginary world the adventures their 
own fate has denied them. 


Ill 


This primary suggestion as to the 
nature of art is true so far as it goes, 
but obviously it is insufficient. It is not, 
for example, because we have a 
thwarted desire for three apples, two 
plates, and a table that we admire a 
still-life of Cézanne. Men and women 
whose love-life is perfectly adjusted, 
full and happy, still derive pleasure 
from a good love story. At St. Helena, 
Napoleon liked to re-read the tragedies 
of Corneille; that could hardly have 
been because the elements of tragedy 
were lacking in his own life. If there 
is in art, and we believe there is, a qual- 
ity of imitative magic, there is also some- 
thing else. Why do we seek refuge in 
an imaginary world, even when the 
real world gives us all the emotional 
excitement we want? Because the ar- 
tist’s world is more “beautiful” ? What 
does that mean? What is beauty? Let 
us try to look at art in another way. 

Imagine the streets of a city filled 
with an immense crowd. I am thinking 
now of the tragic riots of last year 
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in Rome, when some innocent man was 
lynched by a mob, or of some town in 
Belgium or France overwhelmed by 
hundreds of thousands of refugees in 
May, 1940. Those crowds do not know 
exactly what they want, nor where they 
are going. Nothing directs them. They 
are the victims of misapprehensions and 
reflexes. There are sudden panics, un- 
expected obstacles and bottlenecks in 
those movements created by excitement 
alone. Women faint, children cry. The 
spectacle is confused and terrifying. 
Why? Because everyone in the crowd 
senses the presence of a gigantic but 
chaotic force. The movements of a mob 
are unpredictable; the crowd itself does 
not know what it is going to do, terri- 
fied as it is by its own unbridled power. 
Therefore each individual who is a part 
of it has that vague impression of 
anxiety which is the precursor of terror. 

Conversely, imagine the same crowd 
gathered on the same streets for some 
triumphal parade. Now the faces of the 
people show neither anxiety nor terror. 
On the contrary, eyes are shining, faces 
smiling. Why? Because this crowd has 
definite form and direction. Lined 
throughout the length of the sidewalks, 
it frames and suggests the procession 
in advance. It is in itself and for itself a 
spectacle; a ceremony, with known and 
appropriate ritual, transforms the crowd 
into a “thing of beauty.” The soldier 
marching with his regiment experiences 
a feeling of contentment and assur- 
ance. He is part of an intelligible order. 
For ceremony is one of the first forms of 
art. 

Drama began by being a religious 
ritual and the finest spectacles preserve 
the traces of that origin. In Parsifal, 
what are the scenes of the Grail if they 
are not pure religious rituals? What 
were the entries of kings, the trumpets 


and heralds of Shakespeare? And what 
are the first achievements of architec- 
ture, if not petrified ceremonies? The 
triumphal arch dominates and frames 
the route that is followed. The stadium 
was designed perforce by the crowds 
seated on the side of the hill before 
being “‘created” by the architect. The 
cathedral with its tower and steeple is 
a petrified prayer of a whole town, of 
a whole people. We are impressed by 
the simple beauty of these monuments, 
the solid evidence of an accepted order. 
In a terrifying and unintelligible world, 
order makes it possible to foresee the 
future and to act on that prescience. 
The sense of the beautiful is in part 
the assurance of being part of an order 
or of understanding a system of order. 
The “beautiful,” says Kant, “is what 
is intelligible without any effort of 
thought.” At first reading that phrase 
seems obscure, but it serves to explain 
the appeal of the arch, the stadium, and 
the cathedral. 

Let us take example. A man dies 
suddenly in his home. His body is 
sprawled on the floor, his mouth twisted 
and bloody. His family is in tears; it is 
a frightful spectacle. What can men do 
to mitigate their grief in such instances? 
They carry the dead man to his bed; 
they close his eyes; they join his hands 
on his breast. How can you explain 
the significance of that except by say- 
ing that they are trying to mold a statue 
of the dead man—to make a work of 
art of his dead body? Then they go to 
a church, a chapel, or a temple. There 
they chant prayers in which the sighs 
and sobs are, as it were, set in a musical 
order. The slow procession to the tomb 
follows. All funeral marches have a 
slow and heavy rhythm for the purpose 
of restraining the grief of the mourn- 
ers (just as a well-disciplined troop 
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of soldiers will retreat in good order). 
Thanks to ceremony, to music, to ritual 
prayers, our sorrow, little by little, finds 
its accustomed place in the social and 
divine order. It acquires a melancholy 
beauty. 

Sudden and tragic death is an ex- 
treme case. But we all know that even 
daily life often seems puzzling and un- 
intelligible. Even when everything is 
going well, everything is not going 
very well. The world remains unpre- 
dictable and difficult to understand. 
What is the sense of all that? We 
should like to be at peace with other 
nations, yet, without clearly grasping 
the origins of conflict, here we are at 
war, killing other men and being killed 
by them. Even in our own country cer- 
tain groups hate us, although we do 
not know how we have provoked them. 
Or we love a woman who seems to love 
us, and then, for no reason we can un- 
derstand, she becomes hostile and dis- 
tant. We do not understand the uni- 
verse. We do not understand history. 
We do not understand politics. We do 
not understand even our parents, or our 
children. Frequently, we do not under- 
stand ourselves. Why did we make such 
an absurd decision? Why did we speak 
when we had sworn to be silent? Why 
are we the battlegrounds for internal 
conflicts? Why at least cannot we find 
within ourselves the unity that eludes 
us outside ourselves? Well, at times 
we are so exhausted by strife that we 
dream of a peaceful and orderly uni- 
verse, of a world where it will be possi- 
ble to foresee everything, of a world 
where men and women no longer will 
be insoluble riddles. But does such a 
world exist? 

IV 

Such a world does exist. It is the 

world of art. True, in that world there 


are conflicts just as there are in the real 
world; indeed, without those conflicts 
the world of art would not interest us. 
But those conflicts are not, like those 
of the living world, insoluble ones. Con- 
sider, for example, the world of music. 
In the first movement of Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony two themes are op- 
posed to one another; a solemn call 
of Destiny and a lighter, a more worldly 
theme; the whole movement is a con- 
flict between those two themes—but it 
ends in a reconciliation. The Prelude 
to Tannahauser is a conflict between the 
religious theme of the Pilgrims and 
that of Venusberg, between sacred and 
profane love, but at the end of the 
Prelude the two themes are mingled 
and superimposed upon one another. 
There are storms and tempests in music 
which sometimes overwhelm the lis- 
tener, but finally he perceives that the 
storms and tempests are always domi- 
nated by the musical pattern. The world 
of music is infinitely more intelligible 
than the world of men and events. 
What is the secret of that pattern? 
It is first of all the recurrence at regu- 
lar intervals of strong and slight tem- 
pos. Rhythm is reassuring because it 
makes prediction possible. One of the 
most disturbing things about the real 
world is the impossibility of knowing 
exactly what is going to happen next. 
Think of a very simple case—that of a 
baby. His universe is limited, but to 
him it is a terrifying and bewildering 
world. Suddenly he becomes aware of 
a pain in his stomach. Why? He does 
not know. His mother takes him in her 
arms; he sees a wall and a window. 
Without warning his mother turns 
around; now the child sees a garden 
and a dog! All that is incomprehensible, 
therefore it is alarming; and the baby 
cries. What else could he do? But put 
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him in his cradle and rock him. Then he 
knows, dimly and confusedly, what is 
going to happen to him. He is soon 
sure that this new movement is regular; 
that he may rely upon it, that after 
having been on one side he will cer- 
tainly go to the other; and so presently 
the baby stops crying. A caress on his 
forehead (if it be rhythmic, gentle and 
slow) would produce the same effect, 
for the same reason. 

The rhythm of music gives us the 
same pleasure the rocking cradle gives 
the child. All music, the most primi- 
tive as well as the most sophisticated, 
exists only by virtue of a certain unity 
of rhythm and repetition of themes 
which, within limits, make reliable pre- 
diction possible. But “within limits” 
only. We shall see a little later why 
great music ought not be too simple. 
However, even when art is complex 
and difficult it is much more amenable 
to the laws of the human intelligence 
than nature. There are themes and 
rhythms in the world of reality just as 
there are in the world of art, but they 
are a great deal more difficult to dis- 
cover; they are not developed or re- 
peated, as they would be in a symphony. 
It is a delight to the spirit, while lis- 
tening to a quartet, to follow the theme 
as it passes from the violoncello to the 
violin, to the alto, and then to hear the 
four instruments traverse the theme 
each in its turn, finally resuming it in 
chorus. Nature offers us only rarely a 
beauty so intelligible; we almost always 
require the intervention of the artist 
to reveal in her that sort of beauty. 

What is true of music is true of all 
the arts. What makes an art and a 
pleasure of dancing? Like music, danc- 
ing is before all rhythm. The same 
movements or series of movements re- 
cur at certain intervals. Because of the 


harmony of movement, to dance with 
one another gives us a feeling of ac- 
cord, of understanding and of unity. 
In the early stages of a love affair the 
conventions of the dance overcome our 
timidity and dispel our awkwardness; 
they permit some personal liberties un- 
der a certain discipline; and so they 
give to the dancing couple a unity of 
movement which creates a climate sym- 
pathetic to unity of feeling. 

Poetry is the sister of music. Often 
they go together. The poetry of every 
language has a rhythm of its own. Now 
it appears as a certain alternation of 
long and short syllables, now as a fixed 
number of syllables, after which iden- 
tical sounds recur which are rhymes. 
Sometimes the rhythm is still more 
marked, and in addition a refrain may 
signal the end of each verse. In poetry, 
language always becomes music. Why 
is that pleasing to us? In the first place, 
because of the same thing that makes 
the baby that is being rocked smile; 
because we take pleasure in watching, 
perhaps unconsciously, the recurrence 
of a rhythm or of a rhyme; and finally 
because our memory retains poetry bet- 
ter than it does prose, for to the primi- 
tive man who did not know how to 
write, poetry was the key to memory. 
And so, a poem may describe the grand 
passions of tragedy, but throughout it 
subjects the recital to the simple rules 
of versification. In the epic poem, gods 
and heroes become elements in an in- 
telligible order, which is a reassuring 
thing for the average listener. In ora- 
torical prose, rhythm is less apparent 
than in poetry, but all the great masters 
of oratory, from Pericles to Cicero, and 
from Lincoln to Churchill, have made 
superb use of repetition, symmetry of 
form and the crescendo of apostrophes. 

In the plastic arts, rhythms and 
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themes take different forms, but there 
too those same elements give buildings 
and painting their beauty. Every archi- 
tect knows that certain proportions 
ought to be respected, that certain ef- 
fects will be improved by repetition. 
A row of pillars has a visual rhythm. 
Many famous monuments are arranged 
symmetrically with reference to a cen- 
tral point—at Paris, Les Invalides; at 
Rome, Saint Peter; at Washington, the 
White House. Sometimes the harmony 
is more complex. In certain English 
country houses a mysterious order 
emerges from the outward form of an 
apparent disorder; but you may be cer- 
tain that, under that apparent negli- 
gence, the hidden order exists, without 
which the houses would be ugly. The 
painter too, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, takes a great deal of pains to 
balance one color with another, or light 
with shade, to evoke, by the green of 
a dress, the green of a prairie, and 
finally to arrange or to choose the nat- 
ural elements in such a way that they 
take their proper place in a discernible 
plan. Often a picture derives its order 
from a connection with a diagonal line, 
and its unity is due “to the balancing 
of the attention on the two sides of 
that central line.” Think of Cézanne’s 
L’Estaque. Some of the impression of 
serenity given by that ,picture stems 
from the fact that the line of the coast 
and that of the roofs of the houses are 
both parallel to the frame. Sometimes 
the unifying principle is the personality 
of the artist himself, sometimes the 
dominant color, as in Renoir’s Two 
Little Girls in Blue. We could multiply 
instances; all of them would show that 
unity and simplicity of composition, 
rhythm of lines, of curves, and of tones, 
help to account for the beauty of paint- 


ing. 


In a novel, composition and rhythm 
play essential parts. A characterization 
in a novel embodies a certain number 
of themes. If the novelist is skilful, 
those themes are numerous and varied, 
but even the most complicated of the 
leading characters is composed of ele- 
ments infinitely more simple than those 
of actual people. Pére Grandet of Bal- 
zac is primarily a miser, though he has 
a kind of self-centered and bizarre 
affection for his wife, his daughter, and 
his servant. To everyone else he is piti- 
less. And that in substance is all we 
know of him. Proust created Charlus 
or Odette with certain dominant ideas 
in mind as to each of them. A human 
intelligence, even that of the greatest 
novelist, cannot and ought not slavishly 
to imitate the infinite complexity of 
life. Even a great historian, if he be 
an artist, simplifies and organizes real- 
ity. He brings order into the fearful 
disorder of events and catastrophes. In 
fact, he makes history. Without him 
nothing would exist except unrelated 
or disorganized chains of events. But 
a disorderly congeries of facts no more 
constitutes history “than eggs, butter 
and salt constitute an omelette.” You 
must have a chef to make an omelette 
and you must have an artist to raise 
life to the dignity of history. “Art is 
man added to nature,” the great Bacon 
wrote, and we can now, fortified by 
the examples gleaned from the fore- 
going examination of our problem, 
understand clearly what he meant. Art 
is, in effect, nature seen and arranged 
by the spirit of man. 


Vv 


This definition leads us to an impor- 
tant point, though the idea behind it 
is difficult to grasp and often over- 
looked. Since art is man added to na- 
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ture, then man (that is to say, the spirit 
of the artist and his guiding intelli- 
gence) is necessary to a work of art. 
But nature is equally necessary. It is 
not enough, in order that a work of 
art be deemed beautiful and worthy of 
admiration, to find in it an intelligible 
and effective order. A perfectly exe- 
cuted work could be perfectly barren 
and incapable of holding our attention. 
What we seek in a work of art, what 
makes us aware of the presence of 
beauty, is a living reality subjected to 
the discipline of the human spirit. The 
pleasure that art gives us comes pre- 
cisely, as we have seen, from the fact 
that reality, so confused, so terrifying, 
so unpredictable, obeys certain laws 
under the magic power of the artist. 
But if that reality were absent, if we 
did not find strong passions, crowds, 
great events, men and women, that is, 
some true things, in the work of art, 
it would leave us cold. 

We have said, for example, that a 
crowd participating in some orderly 
ceremony may become a thing of beauty, 
and that is true. But a crowd is neces- 
sary. A ceremony at which no one is 
present would have neither grandeur 
nor beauty. Indeed it would no longer 
be a ceremony at all. Similarly, a poem 
is beautiful when unruly passions have 
been made to accept the disciplines of 
poetry and rhyme. But if the poet ex- 
pressed no feeling, if he had nothing 
to say, we would not be moved by his 
poem. A tragedy of Racine is sublime 
because the passions of Racine, burn- 
ing and human, present a striking con- 
trast to the dignity and reserve of classic 
poetry. A tragedy of Voltaire is not 
a great work of art, although dignity 
and classic restraint are found in it, 
because human passions are lacking in 
it. 


Undoubtedly there is a kind of beauty 
which is purely decorative and abstract. 
The abstract artist himself knows full 
well, instinctively, that he cannot cre- 
ate true beauty if he does not through- 
out his work pit himself against the 
fierce resistance of nature. The mediocre 
artist seeks to avoid all obstacles. The 
great artist knows it is precisely the 
obstacles which give him the chance 
to attain the sublime. Michael Angelo 
owed the beauty of some of his statues 
to the strange forms of some of the 
marble blocks his patrons had furnished 
him. That admirable sense of move- 
ment in the arm of the “Slave in 
Chains” was inspired by just such a 
difficulty. The great French poets, Ra- 
cine, Valéry, Baudelaire, Hugo, Mal- 
larmé, never complained of the severe 
rules of French versification. They ob- 
served them, and it is because the reader 
senses the difficulty they had in con- 
fining their thoughts and passions 
within those rigid forms that he experi- 
ences in reading their verses that im- 
pression of miraculous deliverence 
which is one of the glories of poetic 
achievement. 

The French philosopher Alain ob- 
served that a statue in plaster never 
seems as beautiful as the marble statue 
of which it is only the casting. Why? 
Because we sense the fact that the plas- 
ter did not offer the requisite resistance 
to the artist. The great dramatic auth- 
ors have been actors who not only ac- 
cepted the practical exigencies and 
resistances of the theater, but welcomed 
and drew strength from them. Shake- 
speare and Moliére both wrote for a 
definite company of actors. Hamlet is 
fat only because the actor Burbage who 
was to play the rdle was fat. Moliére 
frequently had to write his plays on 
order, in a very short time and on an 
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assigned subject. The uninitiated will 
say, ‘It is impossible to write a master- 
piece under such conditions!” The con- 
noisseur will reply, “It is difficult to 
write a masterpiece if one is subject 
to no rules.” 

A novel made up out of the whole 
cloth by the novelist simply to prove 
a point will seldom be a great book. 
The best novels have found their point 
of departure in nature. Madame Bo- 
vary was inspired in Flaubert by an 
adventure of a friend of his wife; The 
Red and the Black in Stendhal by an 
actual trial (that of Antoine Berthet, 
which he reproduced with complete 
fidelity) ; David Copperfield in Dick- 
ens by his own childhood; War and 
Peace in Tolstoy by the story of his 
family. Great art maintains an even 
balance between the chaos of nature 
and the excessive clarity of the human 
intelligence. Pure chaos would lack 
beauty; pure intelligence would lack 
feeling. The best plays, those of Shake- 
speare, of Musset, and of Giraudoux, 
are not technically perfect. The plays 
of Scribe are better constructed, yet 
who would think of producing them 
today? Great music is not, naturally, as 
chaotic as the noises of the world; but 
the greatest musicians know how to 
preserve something of that chaos. Re- 
call, for example, the Petrouchka of 
Stravinsky. There are movements in it 
where the musical line seems to be 
blotted out in a medley of market-place 
noises. Then the melody soars, the more 
soothing to the ear because it has just 
escaped from the storm below. Beeth- 
oven himself sometimes overwhelms 
us only the better to effect a rescue. 
Great music, like any other art, is “man 
added to nature.” 

The foregoing explains why we de- 
rive pleasure from the physically huge. 


True, mere size will not suffice to make 
a work of art a thing of beauty. But 
we are impressed by the spectacle of 
any colossal and superhuman mass 
nevertheless dominated by the human 
will. That is particularly apparent in 
architecture. Rockefeller Center owes 
some of its undeniable beauty to the 
grand scale of its proportions. 


VI 


We have, up to this point, analyzed 
two aspects of art: art as a substitute 
for action and art as an orderly pat- 
tern imposed on the phenomena of 
nature. But that is not all. There is a 
third aspect, no less important. Bergson 
has shown that one of the functions 
of the artist is not only to establish 
some kind of order in nature but to 
teach us to see. For we have moved so 
far from our primitive state that we 
need a reorientation of our senses. We 
have fallen so much into the habit of 
thinking in terms of words that we 
have lost sight of the facts behind the 
words. We see the rules but are blind 
and deaf to the realities. Justice Holmes 
understood that very well, exhorting 
us to “think facts not words,” and 
warning us against becoming “en- 
cysted in a phrase.” We say, “He /oves 
this woman...” or, ‘““That statesman 
is cynical .. .” and we think we have 
described the people in question. But 
nature is not thus susceptible of being 
summed up in a word. Life is a matter 
of nuances and contrasts. Love? But 
there are a thousand ways of loving 
and they all overlap. Cynical? But why 
and how is this or that individual cyni- 
cal? The artist alone, under the patina 
of words, gropes for the essence of 
things to give us the answer. 

Thus the great artist actually recre- 
ates nature. The beauty of a landscape 
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often remains hidden because no one 
knows how to see it until the painter's 
art has freed it from its veils. Monet, 
Sisley, and Pissarro literally have made 
the beauty of the rivers of France. If 
the France of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century is still alive for us, we 
owe it to Balzac. Victorian Englishmen 
allowed certain abuses to continue, not 
because they were disposed to tolerate 
them, but because they were not aware 
of their existence. But Dickens, focus- 
ing the spotlight of his art on the down- 
trodden and the _ underprivileged, 
substituted realities for formulas, and 
the abuses were forthwith corrected. 
The communiqués were powerless to 
give us any real idea of the war the 
Allies were waging in Italy. But in 1944 
two novels, A Bell for Adano and 
A Walk in the Sun, suddenly made 
it real for us. 

The revelation the artist gives us 
has this advantage over nature—that 
a fixed and finished work of art, being 
a thing of beauty, remains a joy for- 
ever. We may return to it as often as 
we wish, and, because its form is per- 
fect, we remain free from the burning 
itch to alter it. The great enemy of tran- 
quillity is imagination. When we are 
asleep—and also in those moments im- 
mediately preceding sleep—the imag- 
ination launches its attack from both 
the future and the past. As to the fu- 
ture, it conjures up fears, dangers, ill- 
nesses, disappointments in love or 
betrayals of friendship. As to the past, 
it searches out errors in the abortive 
effort to correct them—to do differently 
what already has been done irrevocably. 
“Ah!” we think, “if on that day I had 
told her sincerely what was in my heart, 
all would have been changed,” and we 
devote our nights to such fruitless 
brooding. 


What is the best way to silence the 
imagination? It is to fix our attention 
on things the imagination cannot 
change. A novel ought to resemble life, 
but the difference is that the novel can- 
not be changed. It is finished. We may 
speculate about Madame Bovary, but 
everything we shall ever know of her 
is in Flaubert’s novel. When we re- 
read War and Peace we know that the 
ravishing Natacha will become a sober 
matron in the epilogue. We know when 
we see Shakespeare’s “Julius Caesar” 
that the dictator is doomed; that he is 
destined to die under the daggers of 
the conspirators. We know that the two 
little girls painted by Renoir with their 
mother, Madame Charpentier, will re- 
main seated on that sofa to the end 
of time. There is nothing to do about 
those things, no decision to make, no 
responsibility to assume. As we con- 
template them the imagination may and 
should be mute. 

But that presupposes that at least 
one condition be fulfilled. A work of 
art should be flawless, so that one has 
no wish to change it. A beautiful poem 
is beautiful not only because it has an 
orderly pattern, but because it is the 
only pattern possible. If a work of art 
is imperfect the imagination is forth- 
with liberated again: then the imagina- 
tion says, ‘Things could be different. 
This novel could have a different end- 
ing. If I had written it, this is what I 
should have done.” Conversely, how- 
ever, a masterpiece compels the imag- 
ination to surrender. “This is as it 
should be,” we say; truth as revealed 
by the artist triumphs. Before a beauti- 
ful picture an extraordinary peace 
envelops us. Contemplation silences the 
imagination and that is why Paul 
Valéry says you may recognize a per- 
fect poem by the fact that you find it 
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impossible to change a single word. 
Beauty of form is essential if a work 
of art is to be fully effective. 


Vil 


“Man added to nature .. .” We have 
shown that nature is necessary to the 
beauty of a work of art. But another 
question should be asked. Is man neces- 
sary? Could not nature be beautiful 
without any human intervention; could 
we not find in her a/one all the consola- 
tion inherent in beauty? It goes without 
saying that unadorned nature has great 
beauty. Very often we have felt unfor- 
gettable impressions before a landscape 
or a face; we exclaim “How beautiful 
that is!” What do we mean by that? 
We mean that there is in that landscape 
or in that face a natural order and a 
precision of proportion similar to those 
the artist strives for in his work. 

There are in nature “ready-made” 
pictures and novels; “natural” spec- 
tacles or sights with an order of their 
own. Think of a sunset. You see a pic- 
ture with a natural order based on the 
fact that colors and lines are converg- 
ing on a central point. A valley whose 
curved sides impinge on a distant gorge 
also may be a natural work of art. The 
great bay whose arms enfold the sea 
is a triumph of harmonious design. 
The body of a lovely woman is a work 
of art. The whole life of a man may 
itself be an artistic achievement. No 
novelist could have imagined for Na- 
poleon an end more moving than St. 
Helena. But we must not forget that 
great men are sometimes artists and 
consciously set about to “hew their own 
destiny” with a view to leaving a monu- 
ment behind them! 

There are great natural rhythms 
which help to give life its poetry. The 
cycles of day and night, those of the 


seasons, the movements of the stars in 
their orbits, all have elements of beauty. 
Some of the art of the poet consists 
in appropriating these natural rhythms 
for the foundation of his poem. Shake- 
speare more than anyone else knew 
how to make the best of the inexorable 
movements of the constellations in the 
course of a single night of love and 
horror. The connection between the 
seasons and wars has its own tragic 
beauty; particularly the contrast be- 
tween the loveliness of spring and the 
battle offensive which signals its ap- 
proach. Conquerors succeed one another 
like the waves of the sea. To the de- 
tached onlooker history has a natural 
rhythm which is not without a somber 
beauty. 

But the artist who utilizes the beauty 
of nature knows he must do so with 
caution and that he must touch it up 
before it will be acceptable in a work 
of art. The singing of birds is charm- 
ing to hear in a forest put it is not in 
itself music. Notice how Wagner had 
to round it out before he ventured to 
make it a part of the forest murmurs 
in Siegfried, or before Beethoven could 
insinuate it into the Pastoral Symphony. 
Simply to copy a beautiful face in all 
its minute detail is not to paint a beauti- 
ful portrait. The great sculptor simpli- 
fies things radically; that is exemplified 
well in the admirable sculpture of 
ancient Egypt and Greece. 

Even more paradoxically, when the 
artist brings into his work things too 
directly borrowed from real life a dis- 
cordance is the result. Henry James, in 
a fine novelette, The Real Thing, de- 
picted a painter who, to illustrate a 
book, had to sketch men and women of 
the world, and used as his models 
actual men and women of the world. 
The result was ridiculous; he was forced 
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to return to professional models, who 
are not “the real thing,” but who alone 
know how to give the impression that 
they are. 


Vill 


One last question. Is it not danger- 
ous for us to flee from the confusion 
of life and seek refuge in an orderly 
but artificial world? May not this image 
of a more perfect world estrange us 
from the world we must live in and 
thus render us unable to love it? The 
truth seems to me to be that mediocre 
art 7s dangerous because it suggests a 
false image of the world, but that great 
art is helpful because it both reflects 
life and disciplines it. 

“Art,” says Santayana, “supplies con- 
stantly to contemplation what nature 
seldom shows in action: the union of 
life and peace.” Life does not and can- 
not vouchsafe peace to the human spirit. 
We are confronted always with the 
necessity for a choice between contra- 
dictory loyalties, affections, and ideas. 
None of us, for example, can view 
the present war with detachment, in an 
entirely disinterested manner, as we can 
a work of art. 

But in the world of art the union 
of life and peace is possible. Art is 
life because it has absorbed into itself 
the elements of life. Art is peace be- 
cause it can no more change nor be 
changed. Art may be love without the 
torments of love; art may be war with- 
out the anguish of war. Art may be 
family, political, or social life, but a 
life that is spared the necessity of tak- 
ing sides, for all the decisions have 
been made by the artist, and therefore 
we may regard them with an entirely 
tranquil heart, just as we listen with 
serenity to conflicting musical themes 
Opposing one another in an enchanted 


world, abstract but eternally human. 
Thus art is the refuge whence we may 
contemplate, with detachment, an 
ideally disciplined world. 

Do we have the right to seek out 
such a refuge? Would it not be better 
to change the world in which we are 
living, and thus to make the union of 
life and peace certain? But to love art 
does not in the least imply an escape 
from the responsibilities of the real 
world. On the contrary, it means that, 
in acquiring an army of invisible allies 
—great painters, writers or musicians— 
we arm ourselves for the work ahead. 
When men have dwelt for some time 
on the peaks of thought, they come 
back to the plains refreshed, rejuve- 
nated and ready for the battle. Great 
works of art are the summits of the 
human spirit. 

Observe an audience emerging from 
a concert hall after a beautiful evening. 
They appear happier, more friendly. 
Strangers exchange smiles because they 
have just experienced a great common 
emotion. They are closer to one another 
because they have shared “anger, love 
and compassion; action and repose; the 
problem and its solution; trembling, 
tears and regrets; parting, absence and 
reunion. But all that contained and 
regulated by the hand of genius... .” 
And the same thing is true of the read- 
ing of a great book. That, too, unites 
those who love it. See how France, dur- 
ing her four years of slavery and misery, 
has been sustained by her great writers, 
past and present, by Pascal and Hugo, 
by Mauriac and Duhamel, by Claudel 
and Valéry. 

“To have common glories in the past 
and a common will in the present, to 
have done great things together, to want 
to do them again, these are the con- 
ditions essential to the making of a na- 
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tion... .” Among the great things the 
French have done together are writing 
and painting. During the exile, when 
separation became too terrible or sor- 
rowful for us to bear, we used to go 
in pilgrimage to the museums of 
America where French art is so glori- 
ously represented. There we found 
Poussin and Watteau, Ingres and Co- 
rot, Manet, Degas, Renoir, and Derain. 
This France, so tenderly loved—but so 
hard to recapture because she was so 
far away—we found her there brought 
within the reach of men. Just as a tiny 
drop of precious essence contains the 
perfume of an entire countryside of 
flowers, so the past of our country— 
the noble and classic France of the 


seventeenth century, the charming and 
enlightened France of the eighteenth, 
the Roman and romantic France of Na- 
poleon, and so on to the France of 
today, this France of Bonnard and Vuil- 
lard, of Matisse and of Utrillo—she 
was there before us, ravishing and 
heartrending, human and divine, sim- 
ple and sublime, because her great ar- 
tists had been able to compress into 
one tiny canvas, by a few strokes, a few 
glowing and lovely fragments of color, 
something deathless and indefinable, at 
first apparent only to them, but which, 
by the magic of their art, became visible 
to all, and, miraculously, was France. 

And that is the rdle art plays in 
life. 


The Air Rifle 


Lucy KENT 


A broken spiral 


The bird fell 


And shattered the puddle; 
The slack spaniel 


Was aware 


Of its being there 

But stood and stared 

Where a second bird 

Fluttering appeared, 

Syllabizing the air 

With its questionaire. 

The song, the movement, 
Shook the dog with merriment, 


His bark 


Was round and dark. 
Another bullet hissed 


And missed. 


As song became flight 
Streaking the light, 


Dog and boy 


Studied the sky. 


French Art 


AN one say that the art of a 
nation has definite traits which 
are explained by the character 

of the nation? Or is art, on the con- 
trary, the most universal of human ac- 
tivities? The answer is not quite so ob- 
vious as it might look at first sight, 
for on the one hand we all enjoy art 
produced in foreign countries—the 
most beautiful collections of contem- 
porary French art are in America and 
greatly admired here—yet on the other 
hand we are able to say, in nine cases 
out of ten, when we look at a work of 
art: “This is Italian; this is Spanish; 
this is English; this is French; this is 
American; this is Chinese.” 

The truth seems to be that passive 
enjoyment of art, if the work has real 
beauty, is universal, at least among men 
of taste and culture, but that the cre- 
ative artist is intensely national. Just 
as a novelist has a better chance to pro- 
duce a great novel when_he writes about 
a country where he knows the ways 
of men, as Balzac in France, Dickens 
in England, and Tolstoi in Russia, in 
the same way a painter has a better 
chance to understand the charm and 
poetry of the spot of earth he was born 
upon and where he lives his daily life. 
The great artist is ‘‘national” not only 
in his choice of subjects, but also in 
his way of treating them. When a 
French painter paints a French land- 
scape, man and nature conspire to give 
the work of art traits that are unmis- 
takably French. 

Of those traits, the first is perhaps 
the need of clear and logical construc- 
tion. Whether it is in strategy, law, 
literature, or painting, a Frenchman 


likes a well constructed plan. Some 
critics reproach the French for their ex- 
cessive love of clarity. They say that 
the French are too logical, that the 
French mind clarifies all it touches and 
that, in the case of artistic representa- 
tion, to clarify is sometimes to kill. 
Maybe, but no one will deny that the 
French taste for clarity has produced 
great beauty. Look at Paris, at the well 
ordered plan of her public squares, at 
the symmetry of her monuments, at 
the magnificent unity and simplicity of 
the triumphal parkway that goes past 
the Louvre to the Arc de Triomphe. 
Look at Versailles and its gardens, at 
the churches of Caen, at the towers 
of Chartres. Then study a landscape 
by Cézanne, read Corneille’s Horace or 
Flaubert’s Madame Bovary, and you 
will understand how the powerful and 
logical mind of a great artist can force 
its exigencies upon nature. 

This does not mean that the subtle 
shades of nature will of necessity be 
sacrificed. Some of the French artists, 
in the plastic as well as in the literary 
arts, have been among the most subtle 
shade hunters. Remember in literature 
Marcel Proust, Sainte-Beuve, Charles 
du Bos; in painting, Chardin, Watteau, 
Renoir. Of course other Frenchmen may 
err on the side of excessive simplifica- 
tion, of rigid intellectualism, but the 
greatest are saved from such dangers 
by two other French characteristics. 

One is a quickness to perceive the 
charm or the ridiculousness of a per- 
sonage or a scene. The other day, I 
asked an American artist: “What is the 
most recognizable quality of French 
art?” He answered at once—‘Dash.” 
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It was a good answer. The sculptor of 
the Middle Ages, the miniaturist of 
the fourteenth century, the eighteenth 
century painters, Daumier, Toulouse- 
Lautrec or the Impressionists, all had 
this gift of fixing the fleeting moment. 

Why had they this gift? The British 
critic, Roger Fry, who understood 
French art so well, has given an answer: 
“Because they take such an intense plea- 
sure in life just as it is. An Englishman,” 
says Fry, ‘“‘when he observes life, cannot 
help imagining the world as he would 
like it to be.” This accounts for the 
moral and poetical quality of many Eng- 
lish painters. They paint a woman, not 
as she is, but as she should be, whereas 
the French artist is a realist who dis- 
covers, even in apparent ugliness, some 
sort of humble beauty. 

The most beautiful landscapes of 
France are not dramatic. You would 
see in our country no mighty rivers like 
your Mississippi or your Hudson. But 
the French painter dearly loves his land, 
and if he has genius he finds right at 
his door rivers lined with poplars or 
willows, roads lined with chestnut or 
lime trees, well-seasoned villages with 
slate or tile roofs, smiling in the young 
morning light, and enchanting skies 
with small white clouds, such as were 
painted by Boudin and Corot. 

We might call this pleasure French- 
men take in life and all its aspects 
sensuousness. It prevades the daily life 
of the people. “Frenchmen,” an Eng- 
lishman wrote, “have a love for simple 
things well done.” French cooking owes 
its reputation not so much to the elab- 
orate preparations of some famous 
restaurant as to the classical excellence 
of homely dishes in village inns and 
farm kitchens, to an omelet, a boeuf 
en daube, a cog au vin. Yes, this love 
for the perfection of simple things, of 


home-cooked masterpieces, of home- 
made hats and frocks, may help to un- 
derstand the authentic love of the 
French painter for seemingly unimpor- 
tant objects. It was Degas who said: 
“How can women buy expensive and 
disgusting perfumes when there are 
such lovely natural smells as toasted 
bread, or a farmyard?” And Corot: 
“It is much easier to be original than 
to be persevering.” 

He who loves “‘simple things well 
done” has a chance to become a good 
craftsman. Craftsmanship or technique 
always was a prime interest of French 
artists. The best of them made it a point 
to put technique above inspiration. Not 
that they lacked inspiration, but they 
were reluctant to talk about it. The 
great French poet Paul Valéry once 
said: “One does not write a poem with 
sentiments, one writes a poem with 
well chosen words,” and if you have 
read Flaubert’s Correspondence, you 
will remember the importance attached 
by him to the technique of the sentence. 

“When one looks on the work of 
the masters,” Renoir said, “one can 
no more feel pleased with oneself. 
What good craftsmen they were! To 
paint is not to dream; it is first of all 
a handicraft like that of a carpenter, 
and it must be done by a good work- 
man. People call me now a revolution- 
ary painter. I am nothing of the sort. 
I continue what others have done much 
better before me.’ His ambition, like 
that of Flaubert and Valéry, was pri- 
marily to be an honest craftsman. And 
Corot, aged seventy-six: “Look at this. 
I had not painted anything so purely 
green up to now. A workman must 
work to the end.” 

Frenchmen who brought about the 
greatest revolution in painting—Degas, 
Renoir, Monet, Cézanne—hardly them- 
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ne- selves knew they were revolutionary saints in their way. They never worked 
un- until the rebellion of the public and for money. They never compromised on 
the of reactionary artists revealed to them their ideas about art in order to court 


their own courage. All of them be- 
longed to the well-to-do middle classes 
and they led comparatively “bourgeois” 
lives. This is true of literature as well 
as of painting. An English romantic 
like Byron and Shelley seemed to be- 
lieve he had an aesthetic duty to lead 
a romantic life, so he eloped to Italy 


the favor of the critics or the public. 
At the beginning of Impressionism, 
some of them were frightfully poor. 
They just accepted poverty. Later, when 
Degas was told that one picture of his 
had been sold for several hundred thou- 
sand francs, he said only, ‘But if I sell 
for such a price, how much will they 


yell and shocked conservative England. A give for Delacroix, who is worth a 
90d French romantic, like Victor Hugo or hundred times a painter like myself? 
que Lamartine, essentially and spiritually I shall never be able to buy him any 
nch belonged to the French middle class. more.” 

int There are a few exceptions of course When a young painter told Degas: 
Not —such as Villon, Verlaine and Rim- “Oh! Monsieur Degas, I should like to 
hey baud. But as a rule, romantic or Bo- succeed like yourself!” 

[he hemian life has been, in France, up to “Young man,” said Degas, “in my 
nce recent times, the lot and choice of minor times, no one ever succeeded.” 

vith artists. Not only did he not care much for 
vith And yet, while the main interest of the financial rewards of his calling, but 
ave these French painters was everyday life, he gave up for the sake of art many 
you they painted it with a sort of passion. of the attachments and sentiments 
hed Otherwise they would not have been which make the charm of life for other 
nce. great. Technique, intelligence, and sen- men. He was once asked why he did 


of suousness can produce charming, and not marry. “Oh!” he said, “I could 


can even perfect, but not great works of not bear a wife who would look at 
elf. art. The best artists of France had pas- my morning’s work and say: “Isn’t it 
To sion as well as sensuousness. With Flau- /ovely?” Men like Degas, like Cézanne, 
all bert, the importance he attached to his like Flaubert, like Mallarmé, were 
ter, craft became in itself a passion. He literally the monks of the religion of 
ork- said that literature should be to the art. Corot himself, though much more 
ion- writer what religion is to a saint. He human, gave precedence to art over 
ort. considered himself as a monk who had_ love: “I have only one goal in life, 
uch devoted his life to the choice of the and that is to paint landscapes; this 


right word and rhythm. Sometimes, 
when he had written one perfect sen- 
tence, he reached a mystical enthusiasm 
which he deemed infinitely superior to 
success, to glory, and even to happi- 
ness. The same is true of the great 
French painters. 

Some of them, like Degas, may have 
been “bourgeois” in their type of life 
and in their outlook. Yet they were 


will always make it impossible for me 
to attach myself seriously to a woman.” 

A logical mind, a love of things well 
constructed and well done, a quick ap- 
preciation for the beauties of everyday 
life, a passion for good craftsmanship, 
a high idea of the importance of art, 
and a complete devotion to their call- 
ing—these seem to be the characteris- 
tics of the best of French artists. One 
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trait must be added which is common to 
the French masters and to the minor 
French craftsmen. Most of them had 
good taste, by which I mean that they 
knew where to stop. 

Of course, there have been periods 
when, sometimes under foreign influ- 
ence, sometimes as a reaction against 
prettiness, French art has been given 
to over-emphasis or excessive ornamen- 
tation. However, such trends have been 
short-lived. Most French artists seem 
to have adopted the Greek motto: 
“Nothing too much.” This is true of ar- 
chitecture—look at the Trianon, at 
Bagatelle, at the cathedral of Bourges— 
and of painting—look at Clouet, Char- 
din, Manet, Matisse—just as it is true 
of the minor arts of decorating and 
dressmaking. Other nations have pro- 
duced just as great works of art, and 
some of them possess qualities which 
the French artist may lack, but simplic- 
ity, taste and clarity of design are, by 
common consent, French virtues. 


II 


Now let us look for those French 
traits in the works of art of various 
periods of time. The anonymous sculp- 
tors of the thirteenth century had, for 
the oddity and charm of everyday life, 
the same quick eye as Manet and De- 
gas, and they did not hesitate to make 
use of a woman or a child they had 
observed in the street, or in their own 
home, to adorn the capitals of a cloister 
or the porch of the cathedral. 

That period is notable for the re- 
ligious character of its art. Never were 
men more sincere in the expression of 
collective feelings. The cathedral was 
the masterpiece of a whole town; all 
citizens gave generously of their money 
and their work. Sculptors of genius sub- 
ordinated their designs to the neces- 


sities of the architectural plan. ‘They 
thought in stone, and the dematerialized 
bodies of their saints and angels ex- 
pressed their religious idealism.” It is 
important to remember that France has 
been and, to a large extent, remains 
a religious country. The poems of Pé- 
guy, the plays of Claudel, are to the 
twentieth century what the sculptures 
of Rheims and Chartres were to the 
Middle Ages. 

French primitive painters (Pieta of 
Avignon, the Master of Moulin) have 
something of Manet’s or Degas’ aus- 
terity. They are less known to the world 
than Italian primitives because most of 
them expressed themselves in minia- 
tures—this for technical reasons. After 
Gothic architecture had been invented 
in France, the walls of the church no 
longer had the same importance; since 
the weight of the edifice rested en- 
tirely on the pillars, stone walls could 
be replaced by stained glass. Therefore 
there were no large surfaces to be deco- 
rated with frescoes, but as early as the 
fifteenth century, French illuminators 
and miniaturists exhibited all the 
craftsmanship of the Renaissance. The 
admirable Jehan Fouquet is a case in 
point. In the sixteenth century, though 
Italian influence was paramount, paint- 
ers like Clouet, sculptors of the school 
of Touraine, of Troyes, maintained a 
French tradition of clarity and simplic- 
ity. Even the Burgundian school, which 
has Flemish ties, remains nevertheless 
distinctly French. Witness the magnifi- 
cent tomb of Philippe Pot (second half 
of the fifteenth century). 

Artists in the seventeenth century 
were influenced by the new strength of 
the monarchy. It was then that Riche- 
lieu, and later Louis XIV, forced po- 
litical unity upon France, which up to 
that time had been very much divided. 
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These masterful statesmen influenced 
artists in two ways: they influenced 
them as patrons, the King and his 
friends being the largest buyers of 
works of art, and they influenced them 
by their example. Great deeds call for 
stately art. Richelieu’s portrait by 
Philippe de Champaigne was worthy 
of Richelieu. In painting, the art of 
the seventeenth century is as dignified, 
as imposing as the great King himself. 
Of course, the men painted by Largil- 
liére were slaves to human passions 
like all of us, but the art of the seven- 
teenth century forced upon the strong- 
est of human passions “the dignity of 
heroic restraint,” just as the curled wig 
then depersonalized the human face. 

Another important feature of the 
seventeenth century in France is the 
part played by court life. Richilieu and 
Louis XIV aimed at depriving the local 
aristocracy of all its power. To achieve 
this, they called to Paris, and then to 
Versailles, most of the French nobility. 
What was the result as far as art was 
concerned? That a large number of re- 
fined men and women soon found them- 
selves living together in this very small 
world of Versailles, without any real 
work to do, or any real part to play 
in the government of the country. Very 
soon, to them, a new play, the discovery 
of a new painter, became a great event 
because they were compelled to lead 
uneventful lives. At the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, Paris had be- 
come what Florence and Rome had 
been before: a town whose taste domi- 
nated Europe. 

The philosophy of the time was re- 
flected in the art of the period. Des- 
cartes emphasized the importance of 
logical consistency. The great landscape 
painters of the seventeenth century, 
Poussin and Claude Lorrain, had the 


same need for ordered clarity. This is 
also true of the architects who planned, 
in Paris, the Place des Vosges and the 
Place Vendéme, or of the great land- 
scape gardener Le Notre, who designed 
the park of Versailles. Logical order 
was never more to the fore than during 
the reign of Louis XIV. 

The eighteenth century has a very 
different psychological background. The 
seventeenth century had loved stateli- 
ness but, when Louis XIV died, French- 
men were ready for a reaction. The 
heroic passions of seventeenth century 
tragedies seemed rather stilted to a sec- 
ond and third generation of court life. 
Religion, which had added so much 
strength to passions, by making them 
appear guilty and dangerous, was los- 
ing its hold, if not in France, at least 
at Versailles. Frenchmen no more took 
life, or love, as seriously as did, for 
instance, Racine or Pascal. Love in the 
eighteenth century became a game, a 
voluptuous art, and Marivaux succeeded 
Racine. 

Painters quite naturally followed the 
fashion of the times. If love is a com- 
edy, if life is just a game, then why 
should not painters, like everybody else, 
create a fairyland? Watteau started as 
a decorator for the theater, and the en- 
chanted world he paints seems to be 
half-way between stage life and real 
life. His lovers live in vaporous gardens, 
a sort of artistic dream that reminds 
one of Shakespeare’s comedies. It is 
a mask, a ballet, but Watteau is saved 
from artificiality by his deep and sin- 
cere melancholy. His earthly paradise 
seems always to be, like that of Mozart, 
under the menace of ominous dangers. 
I once heard in Florence Bruno Walter 
explain to Italian musicians how they 
should play a certain overture by Mo- 
zart: “It should be very gay,” he said, 
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“so gay that everybody cries.” 

That, which is very true of Mozart, 
is also true of Watteau, and of any 
work of art that gives men a fleeting 
glimpse of paradise because we know 
the lovely illusion cannot last. In fact 
the world of Watteau could not and 
did not last. Hence, in his loveliest 
dreams, a poetic wistfulness. 

In Watteau and Fragonard’s work, 
the reaction against the seventeenth 
century was not complete. ‘“True sad- 
ness has its own greatness. With 
Boucher, littleness sets in resolutely.” 
In the world of Boucher, there remains 
nothing serious. If he wants to paint 
love, he does not forget that love is 
a god, but this god is a fat baby. “His 
lovers are shepherds, but such as would 
never keep a flock alive.” If he paints 
the Mother of Christ, he takes for his 
model a coquettish actress. He knows 
his job as a painter. Nobody describes 
better than he “what lovely games can 
take place between light and a femi- 
nine body.” Renoir admired him im- 
mensely for his red and rose hues. But 
his interest was of the flesh, not of the 
soul. The world, to a painter like 
Boucher, is ‘‘a nursery of lascivious an- 
gels,” just as, to a novelist like Laclos, 
it is a drawing room of exquisitely 
mannered fiends. 

After a time, Versailles and Paris 
were bound to get tired of this small 
art, and just as there had been a re- 
action against stateliness, we shall see, 
during the second period of the eight- 
eenth century, a reaction against affected 
roguishness. It is all very well to laugh 
at everything, including the oldest and 
strongest of sentiments. But if love is 
nothing but a game, if sensuality has 
no importance whatever, if passion is 
laughed at, then life becomes bor- 
ing. The men and women of the eight- 


eenth century very soon discovered this. 

This is the sort of feeling that made 
the success of a man like Rousseau. 
What were they looking for, these peo- 
ple of Versailles? Bored with court life, 
they came to think that simple life 
would be better. Bored with freedom, 
they came to think that virtue would be 
better. Bored with sensuality, they came 
to think that sentimentality would be 
better. Here was Rousseau who, at the 
same time, loved a simple life, was 
primarily sentimental and praised vir- 
tue. When he published his novel, La 
Nouvelle Héloise, it was a tremendous 
success because it answered a tremend- 
ous need. 

In painting, the trend was the same. 
Chardin was admired not only because 
he was a great painter (one of the 
greatest), but also because he repre- 
sented the simplicity of homely virtues: 
in his pictures were found the peace, 
honesty and harmony of simple life. 
He knew how to give an infinite value 
to the kitchen table, to white linen, to 
a brass kettle. He represented the first 
entrance into French art of a new so- 
cial group: the lower bourgeoisie. 

Diderot, good writer and poor critic, 
wanted the painter to go further than 
Chardin in the direction of Rousseau. 
Diderot disliked Boucher. He wanted 
art to propagandize virtue and morality 
in the manner of La Nouvelle Heloise. 
Greuze was the painter who answered 
this request. Greuze is too much of a 
moralist to be a great painter, but he 
was saved by his technical qualities and 
by the unconscious (or perhaps con- 
scious) sensuality of his so-called vir- 
tuous girls. 

Moral purpose played a great part 
in the art of the French Revolution and 
of the French Empire. Citizens who 
attempted to imitate in their private 
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lives the civic virtues of the Roman Re- 
public were bound to love Roman sub- 
jects and theatrical declamation. Clas- 
sical tragedy posed in the studios of 
the painters as it officiated in the Con- 
vention. David, in spite of his technical 
perfection, was more “a political por- 
tent than an artist,” says Roger Fry. 
I do not quite agree. It is true that 
the Coronation of Napoleon, which is 
in the Louvre, is much too solemn a 
display of pageantry. It is an interest- 
ing document rather than a work of 
art, but many of the portraits painted 
by David were much more human; 
some of his women are icily beautiful 
and his portrait of Pope Pius VII is 
worthy of Clouet. 

Moreover David and Boilly prepared 
the advent of the really great man of 
the classical school. I mean Ingres. In- 
gres was too great a painter to be com- 
pletely ruined by intellectual parti pris. 
When he was before a model whose 
curves interested him, he forgot Ho- 
mer and Virgil. Few portraits are 
more beautiful than Ingres’ Comtesse 
d’Haussonville, which is in the Frick 
collection, in New York. 

After 1815, the nineteenth century 
produced two great new schools: the 
romantic school with Géricault and 
Delacroix; and the realistic school with 
Corot (first period) and Courbet. Be- 
fore Corot became a specialist in silvery 
mists, gray trembling trees and useless 
dancing nymphs, he was one of the 
greatest landscape painters who ever 
lived. The surfaces of his sunny walls 
have all the enchanted smoothness of 
Vermeer. Like Chardin, he transmuted 
infinite simplicity into infinite beauty. 
Some of his portraits have the same 
essentially French quality (later found 
in the best works of Utrillo). 

The painters of the nineteenth cen- 


tury no longer worked for royal patrons 
as in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, nor for the Church as in the 
thirteenth century. The newly rich were 
the sons of Balzac’s tradesmen, and 
they did not like good art. Realistic 
art made them angry. They were as 
sentimental in their tastes as they were 
hard-boiled in their businesses. They 
got infuriated with Courbet, with Dau- 
mier, and even more with Manet who 
became the object of a real persecu- 
tion, though he believed himself to be 
—and was—a disciple of Velasquez 
and Goya. When he exhibited his 
Déjeuner sur lHerbe or his Olympe, 
he shocked the bourgeois public of the 
eighteen sixties more than we can imag- 
ine, or understand. 

But the real Renaissance of France, 
in the nineteenth century, was that of 
the Impressionist school. Curiously 
enough, it came at a time when France 
was torn by defeats and riots. A worse 
moment in the history of the country 
can hardly be imagined. And yet that 
was the moment of the most lovely 
flowering of French genius the world 
has ever seen. At a time when it was 
so necessary for France to prove to the 
world and to herself that this genius 
was unimpaired, a school of painters 
grew up to celebrate the true and last- 
ing greatness of France. 

“After black days of war, the Im- 
pressionist came fresh and brilliant, like 
days of Spring in meadows full of 
flowers. They were an intensely national 
school of painters. They rose to cele- 
brate the quality which exists through- 
out the length and breadth of France, 
in the great chateau as in the village 
café, in Verlaine as in Racine, in Proust 
as in Balzac, in Renoir as in Watteau, 
in Braque as in Chardin. They ex- 
pressed the quality of huge velvety 
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cornfields and renowned vineyards, of 
wonderful, exquisite and endless rivers. 
They expressed a genius for living 
which was human because it was fa- 
tional, and creative because it was free. 
Theirs was a kind of painting which 
equalled the patient genius of French 
market gardening, the simplicity and 
flair of the best French cooking. They 
made the sweet Ile-de-France a kind 
of paradise, and so powerful was their 
influence that the mere memory of 
walks by the Marne or the Seine is 
now, for the lover of painting, an ec- 
Static experience.” 

The Impressionist school was a lovely 
school. What gives its members their 
originality? Is it the fact that they 
painted in the open air and attempted 
to fix on the canvas their fleeting im- 
pressions? But you cannot capture any 
visual impression. It changes every sec- 
ond. Monet, who was perhaps the most 
faithful to that theory, had to paint 
the same cathedral porch over and over 
again to get all the aspects of the church 
in the changing light. The greatest 
painters of that period, Degas and Re- 
noir, were against open-air painting. 
Degas used to say that the gendarmes 
ought to arrest any one found guilty 
of painting in the open. 

Then what makes the originality of 
the Impressionists? It is their love of 
light and the cheerfulness of their col- 
ors. They had discovered that the use 
of pure colors gave more brilliance to 
their pictures, and they attempted to 
paint, not what things really are, be- 
cause nobody really knows, but what 
they look like to an observer from a 
certain point of view at a certain time 
of day. The world to them was a col- 
ored continuity rather than a juxta- 
position of forms. 

4Graham Bell: The London Studio. 


They were—and are—a very impor- 
tant school. But people seldom seem 
to think that the greatest painters of 
that period did not belong to it. Manet, 
Degas, Cézanne, Renoir were not mem- 
bers of the school. Renoir disliked the 
very word school or any theoretical dis- 
cussions about painting. “If you ask 
me,” he said, “whether painting should 
be abstract or concrete, I will tell you 
that I don’t care a hang.” Perhaps he 
was right. I cannot see why an artist 
should of necessity have a theory about 
painting or writing. He has his own 
temperament. He sees nature through 
that temperament; the result is a work 
of art; what more do we ask from him? 

Degas was above all a temperament 
and a character. He had his own phil- 
osophies: a passion for disillusion. He 
liked “to stumble unseen”’ into the room 
where a dancing girl was buckling up 
her slipper, or where an unattractive 
female was washing herself. He enjoyed 
deflating, with a scathing repartee, all 
flowery effusions about art. One day, 
a lady said to Degas: ‘Do you know, 
Monsieur Degas, that my son is be- 
ginning to paint? He is so sincere 
before nature!” 

‘And how old is your son, madame?” 
asked Degas. 

“Nearly fifteen.” 

“So young and already sincere? Well, 
madame, as a painter, your son is a 
hopeless case.” 

When a friend asked him: “But then, 
Monsieur Degas, how should a painter 
learn his art?” the answer was: “By 
copying the masters, sir, and by copy- 
ing them again and again. Only when 
a man has produced a perfect copy 
should he be allowed to paint an onion 
after nature.” 

Cézanne much preferred to live with 
humble and ignorant people rather than 
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with artists, because, he said, ‘At least 
they don’t talk about art!” 

He (and later Seurat) represented 
a natural reaction against the excesses 
of the Impressionists. Some of the Im- 
pressionists had been so obsessed by 
light and by “the continuity of the field 
of vision” that they nearly forgot that 
nature is made of real objects: persons 
and things. “The architecture and clar- 
ity of their design had been weakened 
by their theories.” But Cézanne and 
Seurat moved towards simplicity of de- 
sign and solidity of form. At the same 
time, at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Van Gogh and Gauguin were 
going back to a sort of primitive art. 

The twentieth century ushered in a 
very curious period in the history of 
painting in France. We still had very 
great painters in France, as great as 
ever. It is enough to mention a few 
names: Bonnard, Vuillard, Rouault, 
Matisse, Marquet, Dufy, Derain, Vla- 
minck, Utrillo, Léger, Kisling, Braque, 
to realize that never perhaps was 
there in France more imagination 
and more originality. Most of them are 
not realistic painters; the fauves ac- 
cepted an arbitrary design in order to 
produce a maximum display of color. 
They produced striking decorative ef- 
fects. Others went further, dissociated 
color from form, turned human bodies 
into puzzles of cubes, and made women 
out of parts of machinery. 

Never were there so many schools: 
pointillists, fauvistes, cubists, expres- 
sionists, surrealists. Why? Partly be- 
cause there was a great deal of sincere 
research work being done by the new 
painters, partly also because of new 
economic conditions of art. The success 
of the new schools at the end of the 
nineteenth century, the belated triumph 
of the Impressionists and of men like 


Degas and Renoir, the fact that pic- 
tures that anyone could acquire in 1875 
for one hundred francs, or even less, 
sold in 1925 for hundreds of thousands 
of francs, inflamed prospective buyers. 
Rich patrons realized that painting was 
an investment. More, that it was, with 
gold, the safest investment. The only 
people who have lost no money in this 
war are those who had a fortune in 
works of art. 

The effect on the public of that eco- 
nomic revelation was remarkable. The 
bourgeois of the nineteenth century 
said, when he looked at a picture: “I 
don’t understand it; therefore, it must 
be bad... .”” The bourgeois of the twen- 
tieth century said: “I don’t understand 
it; therefore, it must be good. Its value 
will double. Let’s buy it!” Hence a pre- 
mium to extravagance. Snobbishness, 
says Fry, was exploited by dealers to 
sell works of startling but fictitious 
originality which were accepted “‘almost 
in proportion to their lack of charm.” 

Yet present-day French art remains 
very much alive and true to its tradi- 
tion. Most of the excesses—and there 
have been excesses in these last years— 
came from foreign artists who hap- 
pened to live in Paris. Time will soon 
sift out the fictitious from the beautiful. 
Whoever sees, in Philadelphia, the 
Barnes collection of contemporary 
French art, or in Chicago the French 
rooms of the Art Institute, is literally 
“bowled over” by the incredible amount 
of talent produced in the last fifty years. 
I sometimes feel, after this long series 
of lectures, that you may find me too 
partial to French art, as well as to the 
French character. Well, I am. There is 
a poem of Charles Péguy in which God 
himself speaks: ‘These Frenchmen,” 
says the Lord, “they have their faults; 
yes, indeed, they give me more trouble 
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than any other nation; they are some- 
times unbearable; but I prefer them, 
with all their faults, to others without 
their faults.” 

I hope and trust that many of my 
American friends think that way. 
French artists have their faults, cer- 
tainly, yet put by those faults, in the 
scales, the simplicity of Clouet, the 


stateliness of Poussin, the wistfulness 
of Watteau, the grace of Fragonard, the 
honesty of Chardin, the rainbow of 
Renoir, the monuments of Cézanne and 
the fireworks of Matisse, and I hope 
and trust that you will say: “These | 
Frenchmen, they have their faults, per- 
haps, but century after century, they 
have produced great art.” 


We Are a Planet in Revolt 


MINNA GELLERT 


Dare we be faithless though what was built 
On faith no longer lives? 

Must we be stunned to death, 

Open-mouthed for the monster’s breath 

To take us over? Shall we witness, 

Horror maimed, blind toward escape 

Or crazily inactive, the rape 


Of honor? 


We are a planet in revolt. Never an hour 


But the sky spits fire 


And the tortured sea foams red. 
Not one heart but is already bled 
Or must prepare for grief. Relief, 


Oh God, but not that this renewing fragrant 
Earth shall become rank and sterile—a tomb 
Where man is vagrant 

And must beg his crumb; 

Not forego the mind’s millenium 

That flesh may sleep, numb 

On spiked pillows of defeat. 


Though each cannot be great there must be 
Some cumulative greatness to bear what must be borne. 
Nothing is inaccessible to the sworn 

Activities of hope— 

Not even the scaffold or the hangman’s rope. 


Ss ‘ ese WOU vee eee 


President Benes of Czechoslovakia 


J. B. KozAx 


EW statesmen have been ex- 
He to such blows as President 

Benes in the days preceding and 
following the fateful Munich Agree- 
ment. In the hectic days of negotiations, 
concessions and mobilizations which 
preceded the final dictate, he faced the 
almost impossible task not to put his 
country in a wrong light. He had to 
prove Czechoslovakia’s willingness to 
sacrifice her vital interests to the peace 
of Europe in which all appeasers be- 
lieved. At the same time he had to 
show firmness toward fascism—nazi- 
ism in general and the ranting German 
Fuehrer in particular. By compromising 
the principles of democracy he would 
have forfeited the goodwill of the 
world toward the innocent victims of 
aggression. After his flight from his 
country he found himself in an atmos- 
phere of seemingly hopeless pusilanim- 
ity. There was the borrowed peace, a 
peace with honor. He could not em- 
barrass those who tried to keep that 
house of cards from collapsing. He ut- 
tered no recriminations and issued no 
proclamation until the terrible Ides of 
March 1939 when his country was final- 
ly invaded and torn to pieces. But what 
was worse than anything else was the 
barrage of slander aimed at him, not 
only from Germany and the satellite 
countries, but sometimes from the rest 
of the world as well. Many people were 
then standing in awe before the wave 
of the future; some were willing, and 
indeed eager to kow-tow to the goose- 
stepping ruthlessness. The scholarly 
statesman appeared as an old-fashioned 


believer in humanitarian democracy, in 
un-neutral collective security, in the im- 
pact of moral forces in human history. 
And he was ‘‘a product of Versailles” 
besides. The march of inexorable ma- 
terial forces seemed to have left him 
far behind, hopelessly out of tune with 
a new era of history. It was at this time 
that Dr. Edward Benes wrote his con- 
fession of faith, Democracy Today and 
Tomorrow. 

He had, it is true, friends among the 
truly great, forward-looking statesmen 
who shared his determination not to 
yield to the forces of evil. But those 
men, too, had yet to rally their respec- 
tive nations and to stand, with them, 
the acid test of war. Benes not only ex- 
pected war: he was confronted with 
the most distressing fact that the war 
in Europe was on already, without the 
world knowing it. This period of his 
life shows him at his best. He, too, has 
had his finest hour. 

We are not going to review the 
stages of his comeback. What we want 
to investigate are the hidden wells of 
his strength: his unfailing faith in the 
moral and reasonable forces in history, 
his philosophy and, meager as they 
seem, his religious convictions. The 
coming generations of Czechoslovaks 
cannot inherit the pluck of a seasoned 
statesman. What must be handed down 
to them, however, are the principles 
which supported the great Czech in 
times of dire need, helped him to keep 
his course, and prevailed in the end. 

In world politics it is often the plain- 
spoken man, or State, that evokes the 
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most speculation. Clever minds persist 
in trying to unravel their mental reser- 
vations. Dr. Benes has shared this fate 
in full measure. Hostile propaganda 
produces two caricatures of the man. 
According to one he was a sly mixer 
whose moralism had been mere dress- 
ing and expedient oratory, typical of 
weak nations which have nothing more 
substantial to throw into the scales.’ 
His tricks had ceased to work in the 
brave new world. The other Benes was 
a star gazer, imitator of the successful 
Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, who had 
lost out for lack of elasticity and will 
go on talking for a while, until the 
scenario orders ‘Exit Benes.” In the 
early part of this war some Magyar 
group in the United States produced a 
particularly hateful pamphlet which 
combined both. It said that Benes was 
to blame for all the troubles in Europe. 
Here he lies now, broken. The man 
who tried to dominate Europe through 
the League of Nations was no states- 
man at all: he did not possess the abil- 
ity to adapt himself to new realities 
“with lightning speed.” And lightning 
speed is all that counts. To many well- 
meaning people ex-President Benes was 
just a pathetic case. Didn’t he say that 
he would revoke nothing; that he had 
not changed any of his objectives; that 
fascism and naziism would soon face 
inevitable decline and fall; and that 
the cataclysm would only continue the 
great world transformation, indeed rev- 
olution, started by the last war? God 
forbid, but he has the right to stick to 
his colors. 

Neither of these picture, or any com- 
bination of them, is right. Tactics and 
inevitable compromiess have, it is true, 
a rightful place in Dr. Benes’ thinking. 


See Fritz Weil: Das Werden eines Volkes, 1930 
(French tr. by J. Marteau, 1934), a hostile book. 


So have his unbending moral principles. 
But the former must never be divorced 
from his long-range objectives, and the 
latter are anything but a matter of ex- 
pediency or futile mental exercises. 
Those who know Dr. Benes well can 
testify that he has never taken a step 
in the forest of philosophical thought 
for the sake of mere walking. He is 
forever trying to bridge over the gap 
between ethics and politics, and when 
he discusses the problem of compro- 
mise, he does it with a solicitude which 
is touching.” 


II. THE ORDEAL 


What we propose to do in this study 
may look a little paradoxical at the out- 
set. We shall start with President Benes 
as he is today and travel back to his 
beginnings. In doing so we shall avoid 
the danger of reading into his youth 
the results of his mature thinking. We 
shall be able to see at the end which 
of his earlier optimistic views, if any, 
he dropped when exposed to the acid 
test. 

Two volumes of the Czech version 
of his Democracy Today and Tomor- 
row and its shorter English original lie 
before us. Besides them a number of 
wartime pamphlets, his messages to his 
country, exposés to the Czechoslovak 
State Council in London and other pub- 
lic utterances. What carries the most 
weight is what he wrote and told his 
students in Chicago, before the out- 
break of World War II, long before 
the dawn of the United Nations’ vic- 
tory, when he appeared to be speaking 
de profundis. These Chicago lectures, 
Democracy Today and Tomorrow, were 
partly written during his enforced re- 
tirement in London when his fortunes 


2Democracy Today and Tomorrow, pp. 120-121, 201- 
25. 
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were at lowest ebb. He could not blame 
France and Great Britain whose aid 
his country would soon need again. In 
neutral United States he had to be es- 
pecially careful not to evoke the spectre 
of war. Nevertheless, he did not have 
the slightest doubt that things would 
come to a head soon. If he was asked 
when this would happen, he retorted: 
Don’t you see that this is no peace, 
that an undeclared war in Europe is 
on already? 

He was, however, quite outspoken in 
his assertion that a continued coexist- 
ence of democracies with aggressive 
nazi and fascist dictatorships, whose 
blackmail only increases at every sign 
of weakness, was impossible.* They are 
rabble-rousers, speakers of a rabid na- 
tionalism which sees in the alleged 
profit of the State, or Volk, the final 
criterion of all truths and values, deny- 
ing all that is humane and universal. 
The very notion of humanity is alien 
to them. They have ruthlessly removed 
all that could inhibit the drive for 
power. Their dynamism allows for no 
permanent, timeless moral principles. 
This is why they deliberately descend 
to the zoological level, or even deeper, 
in their doctrines of macchiavelism, 
race, Blut und Boden. No evasive tac- 
tics can help; the very crises of democ- 
racies, their fear and softness only 
hasten the clash. Nevertheless, the de- 
mocracies are incomparably stronger in 
the long run. Democracy does have a 
bright tomorrow.* For it is based on 
the age-long struggle for human rights 
and freedom, on the French and Ameri- 
can Revolutions, on individualism, rea- 
son and moderation and, despite all 
their failings, on things spiritual.> It 
perpetuates, in whatever varying com- 
pounds, noble religious, especially He- 


3Ibid., p. 199. 4Ibid., p. 219. SIbid., p. 138 and 141. 


brew and Christian traditions. All these 
forces are very real. 

In a secret message sent home soon 
after his flight, Dr. Benes put the out- 
break of the war at Spring 1939; a 
few days before the outbreak of the 
Polish war he reckoned with great early 
German successes, but expressed his 
conviction that Russia would be drawn 
into the maelstrom, despite all appear- 
ances, and that the reconstruction of 
Czechoslovakia was already assured.® 
He had long been known for his opti- 
mism. But this time his predictions ap- 
peared (though not to the Czechs) as 
little empirical and calculating as to 
put his reputation of a realistic states- 
man in doubt. Even later, the march 
of the allied armies and the decay of 
naziism proved slower than he had ex- 
pected. But in essence, and especially 
on the political side, he was dead right. 
Where did his amazing hopes spring 
from? 

The answer cannot be given without 
reference to his philosophy of history. 
Like T. G. Masaryk, Benes includes the 
philosophy of history in sociology: the 
behavior of social groups cannot be un- 
derstood without regard to the beliefs 
and ideologies which animate them. 
The manner in which he put it before 
his audience in Chicago looks, on the 
surface, as a recounting of the historical 
processes which led from feudalism 
through absolutism to the great revolu- 
tions and then on to the middle-class 
liberal democracies. The picture is, of 
course, complicated. Social evolution 
goes on in tides and ebbs. Right now it 
is being reversed by the axis. But at the 
same time it rushes on beyond the ac- 
cepted objectives of the traditional de- 
mocracies in one sixth of the habitable 


®Three Years of World War Il (in Czech), p. 21 
and 24. 
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globe. They are being prodded and irri- 
tated by the Soviets which, in turn, will 
be assailed and forced to slug it out 
with Hitler sooner or later. Benes is 
convinced that the democracies can get 
along with the USSR. They differ, of 
course, entirely in matters of theory. 
But the democracies, too, lend a help- 
ing hand to the fourth estate, though 
with unequal willingness and vigor. 
The dictatorship of the proletariat is 
intended as a temporary measure. If it 
has sacrificed much of liberty to equal- 
ity, the bourgeois democracies have on- 
ly done it the other way round. And 
neither of them has fully succeeded in 
what it preferred. Mutual toleration 
and practical rapproachment are pos- 
sible and desirable. The Soviet Union 
may prove less hard-boiled in a less 
dangerous world.? Naziism, on the 
other hand, must try to strike down 
both the western and eastern competi- 
tion or end in decay. It carries within 
itself not only the thousand-year-old 
Drang nach Osten, but a well-concealed 
fear. In which direction it will strike 
first, will depend on military expedi- 
ency, not on nazi dogmas. 

It is said that Dr. Benes had secret 
information. But other men must have 
been tipped off as much as he, and did 
not believe. Benes certainly counted on 
the “masses of angered humanity.” But 
he did so before those masses had been 
aroused. There is a layer of deep-seated 
faith in all he said then. He refuses 
materialism in all its “philosophical” 
forms.® Like Masaryk, he is opposed to 
the Marxist-Leninist historical material- 
ism as well, although he rather likes, 
we guess, their way of debunking insin- 
cere, grandiloquent idealisms. Class in- 
terests certainly help to perpetuate and 


™Democracy Today and Tomorrow, pp. 137-142. 
8]bid., pp. 60-70, especially p. 64. 


to advertise ideas useful to the class. 
But genuine ideas and ideals and moral 
reactions nevertheless have a life and 
a force of their own. They can subdue 
the conscience and enlist the energies 
of men, as they have done to Marx and 
Engels and Lenin who were not prole- 
tarians by birth. The masses, once 
awakened, can never be squeezed back 
into ignorant slavery. This is not only 
the result of our unprecedented means 
of communication. Men die, but ideas 
live on. The crudest materialism in his- 
tory, that of the Nazi Party, cannot 
render them material and mortal. The 
people and peoples are plodding along 
miserably enough, but they are on the 
march. Spiritual forces keep accumulat- 
ing and moral instincts correct them- 
selves in the long run. The common 
people, it is true, cannot devise the 
cure. Neither can the shepherds, po- 
litical or otherwise, if they are being 
led by the flock. But the majorities can 
cry out for help—this, by the way, is 
the justification of the majority prin- 
ciple in a democracy. Those who pos- 
sess the know-how must rally their 
forces. This, in the ultimate analysis, 
is an educational task. But even now 
people are in their imagination consid- 
erably ahead of realities. Even the suf- 
ferings of the peoples are so poignant 
because they clash with their implicit 
visions of a fuller, better life. Thus the 
positive forces are there as integral 
parts of reality itself. To see them be- 
longs to the scientific diagnosis of our 
times. The results in our generation, 
however, will depend on our own 
showing. 

This interpretation of history has 
nothing in common with the distorted 
rationalization of a Hegel. Some his- 
torians are likely to quarrel with Benes 
a little, because they will dislike the 
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broad sweep of his canvass. They have 
read more about the jungle of history. 
Sometimes they see multa, non multum. 
But Benes has actually lived in that 
jungle for years. Yet his analyses have 
become to him the basis of a militant 
faith. 

This outlook has likewise nothing in 
common with the complacency of nat- 
uralistic evolutionism. That kind of 
optimism is one of the major casual- 
ties of our century, and Benes would 
have lost it if he had ever subscribed 
to it. The social and political forces are 
always personal in origin, but they can 
get out of hand. All we can do then is 
to mitigate them a little. But if they 
prove unmanageable or invite reaction, 
the survivors will calm down, or go on 
the offensive, at some later date.® 


It is hard and regretable that humanity 
must pay so dearly for its progress and per- 
fection. This may be considered as too pessi- 
mistic a conception of the philosophy of 
history. But it is simply an historical fact 
produced by the natural qualities of the hu- 
man spirit, by human psychology and by 
the law of the collective in human society. 
Nor is this really pessimistic. I do not ac- 
cept absolute pessimism or optimism as the 
predominant character of social life. If hu- 
man life were only a brutal fight and the 
expression of brute force, that would be a 
pessimistic conception of social life. But hu- 
man life is also collaboration, love and sym- 
pathy, the fight for ideals as the expression 
of the highest qualities of the human spirit. 
The men and society who are fighting on 
the side of the spirit and of the ideal against 
the sword and brute force are the expres- 
sion of the true, objective, and realistic op- 
timism, which in reality is a right concep- 
tion of human evolution.'° 


Fascism and naziism, Dr. Benes held, 
are the most contemptible forms of ma- 
terialism, devoid of all that gives inner 
strength in the long run. They are 


°Ibid., pp. 61-68, p. 139, pp. 187 seq. 
“aa, +. ima - ” 


doomed before they know it. They have 
already passed their culmination point 
and the war will only hasten their 
fall.11 

The later Czech version of the book 
is much more explicit. Adding new 
chapters in 1942, the author ventures 
far afield. He discusses more fully the 
revolutionary aspects of this war and 
the social changes it will entail, the 
task of moral and ideological recovery, 
the future of Germany, Hungary and 
Austria, the future (or rather lack of 
future) of the Hapsburg dynasty and 
of artificial blueprints for brand-new 
States, the crucial problem of European 
minorities, amplifies his observations 
on the Soviets and gives, for the bene- 
fit of his countrymen, an elaborate ac- 
count of the economic, social and po- 
litical tasks which await them. These 
last chapters contain a scathing criti- 
cism of unbridled political partisanship 
and of the sins of bureaucracy which 
are quite in keeping with some of his 
earliest works and shows that Benes 
never flatters those he is leading. 

But it is the deepest, hence least visi- 
ble layers of his philosophy of history 
that matter most. Occasionally, seldom, 
he will say that he believes in a socio- 
logical law of progress in recurrent 
waves and, still more seldom, in a mor- 
al law in history.!* Somehow, some- 
where, there are inexorable sanctions, 
the Justice of history. If anything in- 
vites misunderstanding, this is it. For 
such laws bear no similarity to the laws 
of physical nature. A physicist deals 
with simple phenomena compared with 
a man who has to do with international 
developments, economic and _ political 
crises, wars, upheavals and revolutions. 
The latter can conduct no test-tube ex- 
periments. The laws he ventures to 


UJ bid., pp. 200-201. 
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state are but dimly outlined in form 
of trends and tendencies. Man himself 
is an agent in the interplay of forces. 
He really and honestly believes in those 
laws only if he actively does his best 
to vindicate them. This accounts for 
the curious fact that Dr. Benes often 
speaks of his convictions as ‘‘decisions.” 
This would be nonsense in natural sci- 
ence which is essentially descriptive. 
But it is logical in Dr. Benes’ field. He 
says: “You must take your stand some- 
where. I, for one, have done so.” 


III. THE BRIGHT YEARS 


Quite a few outstanding books have 
been written on Dr. Benes’ life and 
work.' They sometimes touch on his 
philosophy too. Before and after his 
ascent to the presidency several authors 
analysed, in a scholarly way, the inner- 
most core of his thinking: K. Krofta, 
his successor in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, B. Jakovenko, a Russian liv- 
ing in Prague,!®° and Professor J. 
Patocka,'® to name the outstanding 
ones. The best analysis of his sociologi- 
cal views has been furnished by I. A. 
Blaha.'? 

These studies reveal that Edward 
Benes combines his supple political ac- 
tivism with basic moral convictions 
which are as free from relativism as 
those of some eighteenth century think- 
ers, and as unbending as the Practical 
Reason of Kant. Benes never questions 
the absoluteness of the moral law. It 
is a postulate, not an empirical state- 

Louis Eisenmann: Un grand Européen Edouard Bene 
(Paul Hartmann, Paris 1934); Jar. PapouSek: Dr. 
Benes, Sein Leben (Praha 1937); ierre Crabités: 
Benes, Statesman of Central Europe (Coward-McCann, 
New York); Godfrey Lias: Benme¥ of Czechoslovakia 
(Allen and Unwin, London 1940); Edward B. Hitch- 
cock: I Built a Temple for Peace (Harper and Bros., 
New York). 

4K. Krofta: E. Bene} and the Czechoslovak Foreign 
Policy 1924-33 (in Czech, Orbis, Praha, 1934). 

15B. Jakovenko: La philosophie tchécoslovaque con- 
sem poraine (Orbis, Praha, 1933). pp- 106 seq. 

16]. Patocka in Edvard Benes, filosof a statnik (Czech, 


L. Maza¢, Praha, 1937), pp. 7-40. 
J, A. Blaha: Ibid., pp. 41-82. 


ment. It is for life, not a product of 
life. It is clear, radiant—and formal. 
This is perfectly compatible with the 
fact that Dr. Benes has never envisaged 
a milennium, nor ever thought of a day 
without a tomorrow, of a day that will 
settle all the accounts. If that unearthly 
moral law were inherent in nature, if 
rewards and retributions followed on 
the heels of action, crime would be all 
but heroic and any calculating crook 
could get a moral prize. Benes’ belief 
in eventual sanctions is impersonal, so- 
cial, historic. Spiritual satisfaction, the 
knighthood of an honest fight, are the 
reward. Success is largely accidental 
and the very thought of it threatens the 
purity of motives.'* The “law of social 
progress” is but another expression for 
Benes’ appraisal of the possibilities and 
resilience of awakening humanity. It is 
not to be confused with the pure moral 
law, with the categorical imperative, 
despite the use of the word “law” in 
both cases. The latter is, in its purity, 
not a part of reality. It is a guidance, 
not a fact. It is not of this world. It 
only says: Fulfill thy duty; act in such 
a way that thy maxim be capable of 
universal application. It is a_philo- 
sophical paraphrase of the Golden 
Rule. 

Touching on metaphysics, Benes 
finds, as Masaryk did, that we are liv- 

Let us quote from the Czech original of My War 
Memoirs, which is less restrained than the English ver- 
sion: ‘“‘We often forget, and our people were forgetting 
then, that the most beautiful aspect of an ideal is the 
fight for it, not its realization, not the establishment of 
a heavenly paradise on earth. . . . It is just this fight 
that beautifully elevates the human soul. It evokes what 
is noblest in us. It has lead people to understand the 
meaning of goodness and truth, to want truth, to fol- 
low truth. Bat yet another thing was being forgotten: 
The road to paradise has led—and always leads—over 
Calvary. The Calvary is real and, as a rule, material, 
while the entrance to paradise is principally subjective 
and purely spiritual . . This can be dismissed in 
individual life. But the political man, if he minds his 
duties and tasks, must not halt. He must go on, fol- 
lowing his duty, without looking right or left. . . . I 
have , Bs led by the events of the last twelve years 
toward optimism. It is a national and social optimism, 
sober and vigorous at the same time, overcoming hard- 


ships, pain, injustice . . . a fighting, firm, uncompro- 
mising optimism.”’ 
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ing, tiny co-creators ourselves in a plas- 
tic world which is being molded and 
transformed and is growing more com- 
plex all the time. No formula can be 
found for the developing nature of 
Reality that could cover the future. 
Changing aggregations are not the 
whole picture: the world is becoming 
increasingly meaningful. The eternal 
goal of metaphysicians is elusive. The 
historic systems of metaphysics interest 
Benes, because they were important in 
history and still form integral constitu- 
ents of the political realities he has to 
deal with. But im abstracto they are 
none of his business. He is not going 
to add a new one. The theoretical strife 
between idealism and materialism, he 
says, will go on forever and cannot be 
settled on a priori grounds. Both should 
remain lines of research. Some sciences 
must be materialist, because they deal 
with matter. But in social sciences the 
interpreter stands a much better chance. 
Our times are an unprecedented strife 
of beliefs and ideologies. But sweeping 
generalizations, one way or the other, 
tend to neglect manifest phenomena 
whose mere givenness tells us that man 
is neither entirely swayed by the mate- 
rial conditions of his existence nor a 
disembodied mind. Nature has blos- 
somed up in meaningful contexts; the 
manifestations of the human spirit, sil- 
ly and devious though they often are, 
are real factors as motives.1® T. G. 
Masaryk had said: “Ideas are also re- 
alities.” Truth prevails, but often at 
heavy cost and only if we are dedicated 
to it. By the same token, the chief mis- 
sion of philosophy is to give us direc- 
tion.?° 


Czech War Memoirs, Vol. Il, pp. 464-465. 


a oni. with what insistence Dr. Bene’ re- 
iterates that a politician (an honorable title with him) 
should be a philosopher. Ample evidence could be 
adduced from his Czech works. ‘‘The ideal statesman’’ 
is one of his favorite topics. The English editions of 
his earliest works, generally abridged, do not bear it 


Benes hopes he understands his 
world a little more fully than many 
others. His philosophy is part and par- 
cel of this understanding. This is why 
his disquisitions are always connected 
with some concrete topic. One of the 
most elaborate is hitched to a compari- 
son of Western and Slavonic ways of 
thinking. The West, he says, has a 
more rational and scientific approach.”* 
This analysis, entitled “The Slavs and 
Western Europe,” formed a part of the 
lectures delivered at the University in 
Prague on “The Idea of the Czechoslo- 
vak State.” It dates from 1921. Benes 
will be the first to admit that a great 
deal has changed since, both in Russia 
and in Czechoslovakia. What about it? 
The rational approach is better, wher- 
ever it is found now. 

This, however, does not mean that 
we can distill ourselves into purely ra- 
tional beings. Nor is it desirable. Men 
are governed by deep emotions to 
which ideas serve as guides. He styles 
himself a moderate rationalist. Benes’ 
own yearning for rational insight is so 
strong just because his dose of em- 
piricism is especially heavy and because 
he is sailing through gales of excited 
feelings. But he knows full well how 
mighty a portion of ourselves reaches 
deeper than our power of self-observa- 
tion and self-analysis (including psy- 
choanalysis). His mastery over his in- 
out so clearly. We therefore quote from his Democracy 
Today and Tomorrow, where two chapters deal with it 
(pp. 201-213). The italics are his. ‘‘Finally, a poli- 
tician is and should be a philosopher and politics should 
be philosophy. As a scientist, the politician discovers 
the nature of social reality, analyses and defines it; as 
an artist, he prepares its adaptation, assists its develop- 
ment and changes its direction; as a philosopher, and 
especially as an historical and moral philosopher, he 
must enquire in which direction, with what ends, ma- 
terial or spiritual, ideal or practical, this adaptation and 
changing of social reality must be accomplished. I add 
as an essential condition: to be a philosopher and mor- 
alist in politics means to have a sages inflexible, iron 
character, means to stand firmly by one’s conviction, 


means to have no fear, means to be honest.’’ Similarly: 
Deux conférences sur Masaryk, p. 14-15. 

21Published in his Czech book on The Problems o 
New Europe and the Czechoslovak Foreign Policy 1924, 
pp. 233-247. 
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stincts and habits is unusual. He has 
channeled them so well that a foible 
would perhaps render him more human 
to some people. But he never forgets 
to say, as Masaryk used to say, that the 
game of politics is both science and art 
and that even intuition must play a part 
in the process. Intuition controlled by 
reason, not vice versa, of course. 

The gap between the empirically giv- 
en and that which is rationally demon- 
strable, remains a thorn in his flesh. 
He knows the impossibility of making 
both ends meet, but he tries hard. He 
calls it ‘synthesis of extremes.” 

On the far end is Providence. One 
should not underrate his use of the 
word. Some people think of Providence 
as arranging dates for girls and sending 
rain on somebody’s field; others try to 
pry into its ultimate designs. Dr. Benes 
has certainly done neither the one nor 
the other. Yet, he has repeatedly 
touched on the subject and by doing so 
has puzzled too many, even among those 
who followed him with approval. T. G. 
Masaryk was also a religious thinker; 
when he spoke of it, it sounded more 
organic. Dr. Benes seldom says God, 
but he does speak of Providence. To 
increase the puzzle, he generally com- 
bines it with Fate. Fate-Providence 
(Masaryk never combined the two): 
does it not look like a patch of religious 
paint on a positivist-agnostic ground? 
One young Czech philosopher, now in 
the United States, often wonders in his 
letters to this writer. Yet, there is no 
mystery. To Dr. Benes, Providence is 
that spiritual force which sends, and 
whips, humanity uphill toward more 
light. This he does believe, and how! 
Fate, on the other hand, is that which 
cannot be changed. Some of the future 
certainly belongs in this category, our 
aging and death for instance. Since we 


co-create the future, not so much of the 
future is fateful. What is always fate, 
however, is that which has already tak- 
en shape, cannot be undone and must 
be taken—our sex, race, inheritance, 
age, all the inexorable fruits of the 
past, within us and around us. We can 
husband it, turn it to good or bad use, 
but whether it is a help or a burden, 
there it is. And whatever we do, the 
fait accompli becomes fate again. Benes 
never forgets it, because, for all his 
optimism, he is not given to wishful 
thinking. 

Nothing is harder to imagine than 
Edward Benes as author of a 20th cen- 
tury analogy to Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason. But Immanuel Kant, whose 
works he once found hard to swallow, 
not only retained his utmost respect, 
but a surprising degree of consent as 
well. Benes is engrossed with his 
“noetic’”’; i.e. epistemological problems. 
Not in any abstract way; his field is 
politics. He wants to get at facts and 
more facts, but what are they? The 
very way they are “given’’ to him means 
that something has got through a tan- 
gle of expressions, questionable concep- 
tual clichés, strong feelings.?? As often 
as mot news reaches him in badly 
mauled form, distorted, mutilated, tint- 
ed with intrigue and propaganda. A 
theory of knowledge is generally devel- 
oped in the stratosphere of thinking, so 
much so that you have difficulties in ex- 
emplifying its tenets. But Benes’ episte- 
mological “cases” are concrete and of- 
ten as pathological as those of a prac- 
ticing physician. A most difficult task. 
Nowhere is man’s ability to deceive 
himself stronger than where his pas- 
sions and interests are involved. Benes 


22The Czech original of My War Memoirs narrates how 
hard he tried not to hate the Germans, to observe them 
a. in order to get a clear picture (vol. II, 
p. 462 
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is well conversant with classical em- 
piricism. But he did not find it incisive 
enough, rather too complacent. John 
Locke has a place of honor chiefly as 
a political thinker. David Hume is ele- 
gant, but a faded figure. His reliance 
on the animal associations of ideas, his 
easy dismissal of cogent logic and a 
priori reasoning has lost much of its 
magic. But the forbidding Kant re- 
mained a stumbling block and inspira- 
tion at the same time. Benes could not 
accept his outdated rigid system of 
a priori forms of knowledge. Man de- 
velops new ones as he tackles problems 
unknown to eighteenth century science. 
But the very irrationality with which 
purely empirical data intrude on our 
consciousness and wreck havoc among 
our clean-cut rational constructions, 
challenges Benes and increases his 
eagerness to find out what he can do 
about them by way of rational analysis. 
At the same time he is well aware that 
his most lucid propositions are not de- 
rived from experience, anyway not de- 
pendent on its bulk, and that his chief 
convictions transcend it. This, too, is a 
Kantian stand. And it is only natural 
that Dr. Benes, as ethical rigorist, sub- 
scribes to the rationality, absoluteness 
and universality of Kant’s moral axi- 
oms. We should do something about 
our side of the chasm which separates 
the facts of life from the immaculate, 
not merely send poetic looks across.?* 
The German thinker is great exactly be- 
cause he clearly and deliberately points 
beyond the possible. 


IV. THE YEARS OF PREPARATION 

Edward Benes was thirty when 
World War I began. He at once 
plunged into feverish and dangerous 
activity. It is characteristic that he 


Deux conférences sur Masaryk, pp. 21-23. 


speaks even of this period as a time of 
schooling.2* As a young Minister of 
Foreign Affairs he gave account of 
what had passed over his desk and 
through his head during the struggle 
for Czechoslovak freedom. His War 
Memoirs, especially the broader Czech 
edition, are the only work in which he 
tells of inner struggles. These occurred 
during the decade before the war. 
Benes tells briefly that he originally 
leaned toward positivism and material- 
ism and struggled not to fall too much 
under the spell of the great Masaryk. 
He was, for all practical purposes, a 
social democrat then, a prolific journal- 
ist, since he made most of his living by 
writing. He did not always hit it off 
well with the social-democratic daily 
Pravo lidu nor with the freethinkers 
who seconded radically progressive 
ideas, but on the whole, this was where 
he belonged. Yet he could not forget 
Masaryk’s mature wisdom and wonder- 
ful poise. His studies at the Sorbonne, 
Collége de France and Ecole des Science 
Politiques caused him to devour heaps 
of books which mostly advocated rela- 
tivist aloofness from evaluations (the 
Durkheim school), pragmatism, intu- 
itivism. He grappled with the thoughts 
of Aulard, Seignobose, E. Denis, Durk- 
heim, Lévy Bruhl, Séailles, Janet, Berg- 
son, W. James and others. Bewildered, 
he turned to the study of classicism, ro- 
manticism, naturalism, realism, symbol- 
ism, turned to Descartes and Kant. 
“Kant showed me the method of philo- 
sophical study, the road and gate to all 
problems of philosophy and also soci- 
ology.” After prolonged inner struggles 
he decided in the theory of knowledge 
“for a certain kind of 4 priorism.” He 
did so “consciously, fully, taking all the 
consequences and conclusions.” 


Czech version of Memoirs, vol. I, p. 113. 
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The religious problem—and Masa- 
tyk—disquieted him again. We quote: 
“I looked almost desperately for the 
support of some absolute; instinctively 
and consistently I refused to become the 
prey of disconsolate moral and philo- 
sophical relativism.”?> He rather liked 
Bergson and James, but went his own 
way. On the whole, religion, Masaryk 
and Kant prevailed. 

Once on firm ground, Benes never 
gave in an inch. Of all the great men 
this writer has known, he has changed 
least. But it took ample time to con- 
vince the Czechs that he was no longer, 
beneath the surface, a positivist ag- 
nostic. 

Up to the end of the nineteen twen- 
ties a special, cut-and-dried brand of 
positivism was much in vogue among 
the educated Czechs. Its adherents got 
along well with T. G. Masaryk in po- 
litical matters, but they rejected his re- 
ligion as well as his way of deriving 
the humanitarian ideals of the Czech 
and Slovak national awakening from 
the legacy of the Czech Reformation, 
ie. from the Hussites and the Unity of 
Brethren. The progressives among the 
intelligentsia—and these included thou- 
sands of alert teachers in national 
schools — generally paid at least lip 
service to positivism and to its alleged- 
ly scientific approach to everything un- 
der the sun. There were also some flab- 
by, a-clerical positivists, but most were 
of the militant kind. The leader of this 
latter trend was Fr. Krejci, professor of 
psychology and philosophy, quite a per- 
sonality and a man who sincerely be- 
lieved he had found all the answers. 
Having based his textbooks of psychol- 
ogy on sticky associations of ideas and 


the associations on an oversimplified | 


physiology, he took care to drive it in, 


The quotations are translated from the Czech edition. 


and succeeded. Blameless, stubborn, 
honestly anti-religious, he developed a 
number of clichés which put the mind 
well at ease and made it proud of the 
science besides. This psychologist was 
not at home, until he had got outside 
of himself into the physical world. He 
was an empiricist who found the ulti- 
mate criteria of truth in the sense-data 
which Nature pumps into us. But while 
fighting all beliefs, he had himself one 
in which he never wavered. Evolution 
is evolution and its prophet is Herbert 
Spencer. Nature takes care of progress. 
The world is moving on, take it or 
leave it. Morality is nothing but aware- 
ness of the conditions of happy life and 
an extension of the instinct of self- 
preservation. 

There was a time, before the busy 
years of study abroad, when Edward 
Benes found himself suspended be- 
tween Krej¢i and Masaryk, and quar- 
reling with both. Masaryk eventually 
got the upper hand and the association 
between master and pupil finally be- 
came so intimate that they have been 
almost identified in the public mind, 
especially in the western countries. 
Benes not only endorsed Masaryk’s con- 
ception of politics as practical sociolo- 
gy, but his humanitarian ideals, part of 
his interpretation of the great upheav- 
als of our times and, of course, his po- 
litical program. A more faithful asso- 
ciation has seldom been seen. Benes 
knows how much he owes his master 
and all his writings bear witness to 
that. 

But for this very reason we feel it 
our duty to say that Benes remained 
thoroughly himself. We shall put em- 
phasis on the differences. Masaryk used 
to say that a true man grows more 
radical, i.e. goes more to the roots of 
things as the years go by. Benes started 
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as a radical and did his best to correct 
himself. Under the influence of two of 
his elder brothers, Vaclav and Vojta, 
who were outstanding progressive 
teachers and authors, young Benes had 
cleared the decks of what he thought 
was dogmatic and mystical rubbish very 
early. Masaryk’s departure from Ca- 
tholicism had been slow and tortuous. 
Benes, like his brothers, took keen in- 
terest in the French separation of 
Church and State which evoked, around 
1905, an almost revolutionary fermen- 
tation in his country. He continues to 
speak of religion in a way that sounds 
external. It is “a social agent of great 
importance in social evolution” and ‘‘a 
great spiritual and moral power.” He 
gives the rainbow of faiths men live by 
hardly a passing attention. He seldom 
mentions even Christianity, not to speak 
of its innumerable ramifications. Masa- 
ryk was fascinated by them and much 
of a religious thinker. Thus both the 
Czech positivists, who laid religion 
summarily aside as “worship of super- 
natural powers,” and students of re- 
ligion conversant with hundreds of 
voluble writers on religion, were little 
impressed by Benes’ declaration that, 
as a democrat, he “takes a positive 
stand” toward religion and that ‘‘de- 
mocracy, as a system of thought, can- 
not be anti-religious.” How much of 
positivism has really stuck in Edward 
Benes? He pays incomparably more at- 
tention to the French Revolution than 
to the Reformation. August Comte’s 
hierarchy of sciences suddenly comes to 
life in one of his latest books: mathe- 
matics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
biology and sociology—and there is no 
psychology in the line on which to base 
a system of pure meanings and spiritual 
values. T. G. Masaryk had devoted a 
whole book, his Concrete Logic, to the 


proof that there must be two systems 
of sciences, one dealing with nature, 
the other with the spirit. Politicians 
point out that Masaryk had gone Prot- 
estant, but Benes remained in the Cath- 
olic Church for political reasons. 

And yet, Dr. Benes is not only whol- 
ly serious, for all his taciturnity outside 
his business, but, as we have seen, more 
of a Kantian than Masaryk himself. He 
is anything but a naturalistic positivist. 
He does speak, it is true, of evolution 
(not as a mere change, but as an up- 
ward social trend manifesting itself 
throughout the ages), but evolution in 
society is not guaranteed by nature. 
Man is involved in it as a spiritual be- 
ing. At no point can he sit back and 
watch the world go by, sure of the in- 
exorable law of progress. Few men feel 
more responsible to their conscience. 
This responsibility in itself is a factor 
within the human agent. Masaryk had 
always spoken that way, and so did 
Kant, to whom duty and conscience 
were the very gate into the realm of 
freedom. The instinct of self-preserva- 
tion is too feeble a foundation for the 
ethics of a man who expressly demands 
willingness to stake one’s own life for 
a worthy cause. Benes is such a rigor- 
ist that he deprecates the confusion of 
“sacred” things such as nation, Church, 
or social class with an ideal. 

It is hard to say whether Edward 
Benes would have taken to theoretical 
sociology, and found satisfaction in it, 
if his career had been that of a pro- 
fessor. We do not think that his aca- 
demic duties would have changed him 
much. The few years he actually taught 
at Charles IV Czech University in 
Prague were also devoted to applied 
sociology. He concerned himself with 
the sociological aspects of nationalism, 
problems of population, with the psy- 
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chology of the British nation, with ab- 
stinence and the production of alco- 
holic drinks. The start of the First 
World War found him lecturing on 
war. Each of his topics was a question 
of public interest. The great struggles 
which he knew lay ahead were con- 
stantly on his mind. His thesis for the 
Dijon University, an almost unknown 
French book on the basis of which he 
attained in 1908 the doctorate of law 
(he is a doctor duplex, apart from 
honorary degrees), dealt with the 
Czech Question and the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire. He could not know that 
he would write Détruisez I’ Autriche- 
Hongrie before the next decade was 
over and that he would become co- 
founder of a new Republic. But his 
singleness of purpose in those years is 
astounding. He was a political mind”® 
and the thought again intrudes itself 
that his sociological studies were in- 
tended as additions to his political ar- 
mory, to be used at discretion. 

Wrong again. Let us have a closer 
look at the “practical sociologist” first. 
At that time he had already alienated 
the social democrats by his Masarykian 
criticism of the chief tenets of Marx- 
ism. Far from currying favor with any 
of the existing political parties, this 
budding politician subjected all to a 
scathing criticism in a book on Partisan- 
ship. What could have been more im- 
practical, more quixotic in the eyes of 
political bosses? After he had become, 
in a perfectly unorthodox, non-partisan 
way, namely through a revolution, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, he was as- 
signed, by an agreement of Czechoslo- 
vak party leaders, to the Czech Socialist 
Party which was, it is true, non-marxist, 
but was at the time beset with most of 
the sins of partisanship he had so mer- 


Much less economic; here he leans on expert advice. 


cilessly exposed. Benes actually cared 
little for his political future. He felt 
his strength and knew he would be- 
come, without oratory, a public force 
somehow. But as it so often comes with 
strong characters, his sterling honesty 
and inner solicitude stood him in better 
stead than any amount of selfish cal- 
culation. 


V. VortA UN HOMME 


The philosophical and religious ut- 
terances of Dr. Edward Benes fall far 
short of his actual thinking. Strange as 
this may seem, this is the best proof 
that it is vital to him. It is functional. 
He will tell you about it when he must 
justify his position and especially when 
he feels that you need it also. He starts 
philosophizing when he wants a firm 
foothold for some action. Give me 
where to stand. . . . Thus his philoso- 
phy is always purposeful, and never ex- 
pedient. When he is being thrown off 
his course, his philosophical thought 
swings into action. His eyes are fixed 
on the compass; he sounds the depth 
of the water, since he knows well that 
it is safer on the deeps than on the shal- 
lows. The steering engine starts revolv- 
ing—and stops. 

In this he differs from T. G. Masaryk 
with whom he otherwise has so much 
in common. He is a different tempera- 
ment. Masaryk derived more pleasure 
from the spectrum produced by the in- 
candescence and cooling off of philo- 
sophical, even theological doctrines. 
He had been an inspiring professor too 
long not to like a bit of clever fencing, 
and when he did so, as in his essays 
on Modern Man and Religion, in some 
of his early books and occasionally 
even in the more ponderous ones, lite- 
fary inspiration would send him a kiss. 
Benes is simply serious and consistent. 
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A page of his, filled with sms, may be 
disappointing; a whole book by him 
often carries an impact that is almost 
crushing. And as such his works will 
be remembered when the present life- 
and-death struggle with murderous ty- 
ranny is over and won. 

Benes is not as cool as he appears. 
Many of the messages he broadcast 
home in the darkest days are vibrant 
with feeling. But it is primarily the love 
of a people which aims at wholesome 
collective measures. Justice, as Masaryk 
said, is even more than love. When he 
meets them personally, something will 
prevent him from becoming familiar 
with them. Probably preoccupation and 
the desire not to intrude, for he is un- 
important apart from what is being 
done. He is an inner combustion ma- 
chine: all that burns fiercely within him 
is transformed into energy, with but 
little extra warmth left. His relations 
to politicians are free from illusions. 
He is like a chess player. Does he al- 
ways like the figures he moves on? 
Some of them were of great intrinsic 
value; others were good to hold a po- 
sition; yet others were strongly estab- 
lished in their positions or even poten- 
tially dangerous. Did Benes always dis- 
like those who were taken off the chess- 
board? Not all whom it concerned did 
understand. But the game is The Cause 
and it is for keeps. And back home 
there are brave men and women who 
know they are expendable. The issue is 
greater than the value of any single 
piece in the game, including himself.?7 
There are, of course, cases when Benes 
opens up: a few with whom he sees 
eye to eye, a few immortals, children, 
and one admirable lady who is his 


wife.28 


27An excellent characteristic in E. B. Hitchcock's book, 
I Built a Temple For Peace (last chapter: ‘‘Pilgrim- 


age’’). 
*8Hitchcock, pp. 333-340. 


Over his faith is silence. But he 
knows his Bible well. 

This writer has often pondered over 
what he calls negative theology. It has 
very little in common with the “‘nega- 
tive theology” of the Neo-Platonics and 
their continuation in the Christian 
Church. Indeed nothing except the 
logic. Those mystics of old held that 
God, or rather the ineffable One, is 
above all the attributes man can con- 
fer, say: super-just, super-wise, indeed 
super-being. The end of all pious con- 
templation can only be a mute, ecstatic 
trance. What we have in mind is any- 
thing but mystical. But it is based on 
the logical observation that we de- 
ceive ourselves in what we so volubly 
say of God. Omnipotence, omniscience 
and, above all, absolute Perfection, are 
but negative concepts, negations, 
though expressed in seemingly positive 
terms. They mean the absence of some 
limitation or imperfection, and it is the 
limitations and imperfections that we 
do know—at best. High-faluting predi- 
cates carry no meaning if men do not 
try to see the imperfect, the raw, the 
cruel, the shameful, the lies on which 
they recline. But they cannot see them 
well, unless they try to remove them. 
To get at least a distant glimpse of the 
Divine, one must come to grips with 
what is definitely not divine. The broad 
streams of religions carry along in- 
numerable beliefs which were alive in 
bygone times. The decaying remains 
are deposited in the fertile soil and 
most people think that they, not the 
new, often suspicious, seed of life, are 
packed with life. A constant struggle 
is going on between beliefs and faith. 
The two intermingle, but neither one 
guarantees the other. Which is more 
essential? To most believers “mere” 
faith appears as a phase of inevitable 
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spiritual dying. To a few others, mere 
beliefs mean dying. A system of nega- 
tive theology can be developed on this 
basis, and it would be quite positive in 
the practical sense. 

We wonder if Dr. Benes has ever 
indulged in such thoughts. But he 
might well endorse them. To have 
faith, to keep faith with the Divine on 
High is what really matters. Those who 
do, deserve respect, and he is among 
them. Nothing indicates that he has 


ever shared with Masaryk the expecta- 
tion that memory would continue be- 
yond the grave. And without it all fu- 
ture life is but a new beginning. What 
Benes sees of Providence are the dis- 
tant vistas of a hopeful future. They 
are collective, and conditional at that. 
There is no guarantee for individual 
retributions. What remains is duty and 
faithfulness. But they have rendered 
the life of the once ostracized demo- 
cratic Aristides dauntless and amazing. 


Fertility Rites 


JAMES FRANKLIN LEWIs 


We are at the bottom of the sky, 
The lower dangle of the rainstrands; 
Full-stature stand, we, germinative, 


Sexual as the trees, 
And in this section 


Sequestered of queen bees, 

Exceptional with these, 

We breed the harmony of April Easters, 
Sobbing with these deep abilities. 


Puppets of the playful rain 

Dangling like a hand, 

In these deep mobilities, 

We, subordinated, stand, 

Swollen with our sweet acquirements. 
Game and answer, pelting purities: 

We dangle-dance, progressive rise, 

In lightning-tears and sacrifice, 

Puppets proud in the cloud and Tophet 
Of the manifested land. 


Can we help this recommencing 

At the bottom of the sky, 

In the low valley of air? 

Full-staff we stand, in the rain’s sobbing fingers, 
Clutching the mighty health of fluence bare, 
Where the violet dream lingers . . . 


Eo 


Manifest Destiny 


LYNN I. PERRIGO 


sk: world is witnessing the 
final fling of an idea, a spirit, 
a motive force once called 
“Manifest Destiny.” Animated in the 
past century by the British and Ameri- 
can peoples, the idea acquired spurious 
and gruesome meaning in this century 
under the auspices of the German, 
Italian, and Japanese war lords. Now 
exhausted, it dies. 

In the early stages of German ex- 
pansion, when the geopoliticians had 
delineated on the map the territory 
which they claimed should belong to 
the Reich, the propaganda ministry re- 
minded the people of the United States 
that this country once had overrun a 
continent, had conquered the Red Man, 
and had fulfilled its destiny. That was 
an embarrassing but ineffective barb, 
for the ‘Manifest Destiny” of Anglo- 
Americans never had been quite like 
the German concepts of /ebensraum, 
master-race, totalitarianism, and mili- 
tary supremacy. 

The Manifest Destiny of the United 
States, according to Dan Elbert Clark, 
historian of the American frontier, was 
a ‘“‘chosen-people, beacon-to-mankind, 
interpretation of America’s mission and 
duty.” It encompassed a pre-ordination 
or inevitability governing the westward 
progress of the nation, and, Clark ob- 
serves, for some it was “divine com- 
mand” which furnished the irresistible 
impulse. Samuel Flagg Bemis, historian 
of American diplomacy, emphasizes the 
non-military nature of Manifest Des- 
tiny. By his definition it was a ‘“‘wide- 
spread and popular conviction” that 


the Republic should expand over all 
the continent of North America “by 
peaceful process and by the force of 
republican example and principles of 
government.”’ Colin B. Goodykoontz, 
historian of the home missionary move- 
ment, sees in Manifest Destiny more 
of a religious impulse. It was a con- 
viction, he says, that it was the “will 
of God” that this nation should occupy 
the best parts, at least, of North Amer- 
ica. He finds that it signified, too, a 
desire for the triumph of Protestantism 
over Catholicism, for “God had re- 
served America for Protestantism and 
Democracy.” 

Although the actual phrase, “Mani- 
fest Destiny,” did not appear until 
about 1845, the idea was widespread 
much earlier. Thomas Jefferson was one 
of the first apostles, and his purchase 
of Louisiana contributed measurably 
to his anticipation that possession of 
the whole continent was the “natural 
order of things in the New World.” 
Soon, in the years 1810 to 1811, Henry 
Clay and his ‘““War Hawks” were goad- 
ing Congress into war with Britain, 
partly in order that the United States 
might absorb Canada. Clay boasted that 
the Kentucky militia by themselves 
could take Canada. That over-stated the 
case, as the course of the War of 1812 
demonstrated; nevertheless, his boast 
typifies the ‘‘lick-all-creation” spirit of 
the Westerners. 

Strong talk was self-gratifying and 
popular. Authors, editors, congressmen 
indulged in bombast, as frontiersmen 
pushed ever westward into the rich, 
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sparsely occupied interior of the Con- 
tinent. In Congress, after the ratification 
of the advantageous Florida acquisition, 
Francis Baylies of Massachusetts de- 
clared: 


Gentlemen are talking of natural bound- 
aries. Sir, our natural boundary is the Pa- 
cific Ocean. The swelling tide of our popu- 
lation must roll on until that mighty ocean 
interposes its waters and limits our territorial 
empire. 


In 1825 Timothy Flint wrote: 


Alas! for the moving generation of the 
day, when the tide of advancing backwoods- 
men shall have met the surge of the Pacific. 
They may then set themselves down and 
weep for other worlds. 


During the Mexican War, William 
H. Seward asserted, ‘“The popular pas- 
sion for territorial aggrandizement is 
irresistible,’ and Senator Daniel S. 
Dickinson toasted at a Jackson Day 
dinner, “A more perfect Union, em- 
bracing the Whole of the North Ameri- 
can continent.” 

The religious, anti-Spanish, anti- 
Catholic view of New England Protest- 
ants was expressed by E. L. Cleaveland, 
writing in the Home Missionary in 
1853. As quoted by C. B. Goodykoontz, 
Cleaveland asked: 


Why, Sir, did God preserve this whole 
country more than a century after its dis- 
covery for the English, turning the foot of 
the Spaniard to the sunny regions of the 
tropics? . . . Why did God keep this coun- 
try from the English until they had re- 
nounced the supremacy of the Roman pon- 
tiff? . . . Why did He blast every attempt 
of the Spaniards to colonize the valley of 
the Mississippi? . . . In fine, why were the 
immense treasures of California hidden from 
the world . . . until she was annexed to this 
Republic? And tell me if any one can, why 
it was that the title deed of transference 
had no sooner passed into our hands, than 
she gave up her mighty secret and unlocked 
her golden gates? Is it possible not to see 
the hand of God in all this? 


By the eve of the Civil War the 
American spirit had grown even more 
expansive. The Congressional Globe for 
1859 records a speech of Congressman 
Reuben Davis of Mississippi, in part 
as follows: 

We may expand so as to include the 
whole world. Mexico, Central America, 
South America, Cuba, the West India 
Islands, and even England and France [this 
nation} might annex without inconvenience 
or prejudice, allowing them with their local 
Legislatures to regulate their local affairs 
in their own way. And this, Sir, is the 
mission of this Republic and its ultimate 
destiny. 

Likewise the historian John Fiske 
quotes a toast reported to have been 
given by an American at a banquet in 
Paris during the Civil War: 

I give you the United States—bounded 
on the north by the Aurora Borealis, on 
the south by the procession of the equi- 
noxes, on the east by primeval chaos, and 
on the west by the Day of Judgment. 


One of the enthusiastic exponents of 
Manifest Destiny, Colonel William 
Gilpin, gave it a local application at 
Kansas City and at Denver. This man, 
who personified the spirit of the West, 
was no idle dreamer. In his youth he 
had been sent to school in England, 
had been tutored by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, and then had been appointed 
to West Point by President Andrew 
Jackson. He came to Missouri to re- 
cruit soldiers for the Seminole War and 
later settled at Independence. From that 
outpost he accompanied one of Fre- 
mont’s exploring expeditions, and dur- 
ing the Mexican War he went to Cali- 
fornia as a major in the “Army of the 
West’ commanded by Colonel William 
Doniphan. His experiences inspired a 
boundless faith in America, which he 
expressed in glowing phrases in a re- 
port to Congress in 1846: 
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The untransacted destiny of the Ameri- 
can people is to subdue the continent—to 
rush over this vast field to the Pacific Ocean 
—to animate the many hundred millions of 
its people and to cheer them upward—to 
set the principle of self-government at work 
—to agitate these herculean masses—to 
establish a new order in human affairs— 
to set free the enslaved—to regenerate su- 

rannuated nations—to change darkness into 
ight—to stir up the sleep of a hundred 
centuries—to teach old nations a new civil- 
ization—to confirm the destiny of the hu- 
man race—to carry the career of mankind 
to its culminating point—to cause stagnant 
people to be re-born—to perfect science—to 
emblazon history with the conquest of peace 
—to shed a new and resplendent glory upon 
mankind—to unite the world in one social 
family—to dissolve the spell of tyranny and 
exalt charity—to absolve the curse that 
weighs down humanity, and to shed bless- 
ings around the world! 

Divine task! Immortal mission! Let us 
tread fast and joyfully the open trail before 
us! Let every American heart open wide for 
patriotism to glow undimmed, and confide 
with religious faith in the sublime and pro- 
digious destiny of his well-loved country. 


As a citizen of Independence, Gilpin 
took an active interest in the extension 
of the townsite. He promoted the lay- 
ing out of a new site called Centropo- 
lis, and he went before the other found- 
ers to prophesy that a great metropolis 
would arise there some day. This he 
supported by scientific calculations. On 
his isothermal map of the world, show- 
ing the centers of population, the river 
lines, and the areas of population and 
commerce, he pointed out that Inde- 
pendence occupied a favored mid-con- 
tinental location. He concluded that 
there must be a great city in that vi- 
cinity in the future. Then, in order to 
hold his own stake in that future, he 
bought land north of Independence and 
laid out a townsite which he called Gil- 
pintown. Although he missed the actual 
site of the present Greater Kansas City 


by a few miles, he was the first prophet 
of the destiny of this crossroads of 
America. 

That was not all. In 1861 he became 
the first governor of the Territory of 
Colorado, and at Denver he repeated 
his prophecy, but with a new subject. 
To acclaim the destiny of Denver he 
referred to his isothermal map and his 
scientific data, which had been pub- 
lished in 1860 in a book entitled The 
Mission of the North American People. 
This he revised for publication in 1873, 
and in it, after again enumerating all 
the favorable factors of location, he 
concluded: 

As for the site upon which the City of 
Denver is founded, it is pre-eminently cos- 
mopolitan. It pre-occupies the auspicious 
focus into which Nature groups all her co- 
lossal elements. . . . 

To Denver is secured a career into which 


all these favorable facts of position and 
circumferent area are now united. 


Again the prophecy of William Gil- 
pin came true, and he lived to see par- 
tially fulfilled the “Manifest Destiny” 
of both Kansas City and Denver. 

In the meantime the United States 
had expanded to the Pacific coast and 
Manifest Destiny had acquired more 
distant objectives. The new spirit of ex- 
pansion, which had proponents in the 
presidency, in the cabinet, and in con- 
gress following the Civil War, also had 
popular support in the West. For ex- 
ample, after a citizen of the United 
States had been arrested in Mexico 
in July, 1886, the Denver Tribune Re- 
publican advocated annexation of 


Mexico and supported the proposal with 
contentions that both countries would 
profit by that step. Then, when the Sec- 
retary of State, Thomas Bayard, de- 
manded release of the imprisoned na- 
tional, twenty-nine men in the little 
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mining town of Aspen, Colorado, 
formed a military company “for the 
purpose of making Colorado’s quota in 
the impending war with Mexico.” The 
editor of the town’s weekly newspaper 
lauded this step and addressed the Gov- 
ernment as follows: 

Go ahead Mr. Secretary of State; go ahead 
Mr. Secretary of War; go ahead Mr. Com- 
mander in Chief of the armies of the United 
States of America; burn the bridges behind 
you and look not back until Mexico has 
been subdued from the Rio Grande to the 
Caribbean Sea. Do this and you will receive 
the support of the American people without 


regard to party. 

The Mexicau: crisis passed peacefully, 
but a Kiplingesque, “white-man’s-bur- 
den” outlook towards “backward” 


lands found objectives in small Pacific 
islands and then in Cuba and the Philip- 
pines in 1898. Champions of this ex- 
tension of Manifest Destiny included 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Senator from 


Massachusetts, ‘Theodore Roosevelt, 
then Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
Captain A. T. Mahan, naval historian, 
and Dr. Albert W. Shaw, editor of the 
Legend.” In addition, both Manifest 
Destiny, practically achieved in conti- 
nental United States, ran off on a tan- 
gent into imperialism. Presently the 
expansionist spirit faded, for several 
reasons. Imperialism meant war and 
military power; Manifest Destiny had 
been essentially a peaceful process. Be- 
sides, further expansion in the direction 
of Latin America would bring do- 
minion over Catholic peoples, which 
at one time would have been applauded 
by some in the United States; but after 
1900 the historians of this country 
were contributing a new view of the 
work of the Church and of Spain in 
America, in contradiction to the ‘Black 
Review of Reviews. Thus Manifest 
Destiny and imperialism were emo- 


tional; on the other hand, with the 
dawning of the scientific age after 1900, 
rational motives for action were sought 
and professed. The transmission of a 
“higher” civilization to “backward” 
lands had been considered a predes- 
tined mission; now the work of cultura) 
anthropologists spread doubt as to the 
“higher” qualities of any culture taken 
as a whole. Moreover, the annexation 
of other countries had been advocated 
as a step towards international peace; 
but out of the World War came a new 
design for peace, in the League of Na- 
tions and in international law and con- 
ferences. 

The territorial destiny of the nation 
had been realized, yet in other fields 
a comparable spirit still lingered. For 
example, in September, 1936, Jack 
Frye, president of Transcontinental and 
Western Air, Inc., imparted to Kansas 
Citians his vision of air transportation 
of the future. He prophesied that Kan- 
sas City would be the terminus of air 
lines extending over both oceans and 
over both poles. Like William Gilpin 
at Independence, Frye supported his 
vision with an array of maps and “facts 
and figures.” In this renewal of ““Mani- 
fest Destiny” there was no claim upon 
other territory, no boast of a higher 
civilization, and nothing to prevent 
Bogota, or Madrid, or Hongkong from 
aspiring to a similar destiny. 

Quite different were the inflated no- 
tions of national destiny which ani- 
mated the short-lived conquests by Ja- 
pan, Italy, and Germany in the early 
phases of the Second World War. Al- 
though the dictators’ spokesmen con- 
tended that the United States had 
provided precedent, that contention was 
far-fetched. True, in West Florida, in 
Texas, in California, and in Oregon, 
settlers moved outside the limits of 
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the United States, organized local ‘‘re- 
publics” and then turned to their home- 
land for support and annexation. Like- 
wise, Hitler supported German minori- 
ties living in Czechoslovakia, in Poland, 
and in Austria. Similarity in technique 
ends there, however, for the American 
frontiersmen generally acted spontane- 
ously, with no plot, no design, ma- 
liciously directed from the national 
capital. The Manifest Destiny of the 
United States motivated expansion into 
territory sparsely occupied by indigen- 
ous people who were making little use 
of the rich resources of the land, and 
when it approached well populated 
territory the enthusiasm subsided. Al- 
though the Indians were forcefully sub- 
dued, the movement was essentially 
that of peace-loving frontier farmers 
without the support of strong military 
power. The ambition to civilize and 
democratize other peoples, whenever it 
was added as a motive, expressed a 
naive desire solely to contribute to their 
welfare. When, under later imperialism, 
exploitation became a suspected mo- 
tive, this nation withdrew. The aggres- 
sion of the Axis, however, was directed 
primarily at territories densely popu- 
lated by cultured peoples. It was force- 


fully enacted by brutal military ma- 
chines, and, under the thin guise of 
“welfare,” the object was plainly ex- 
ploitation and subjection by the new 
masters. 

Finally, that ““Wave of the Future” 
came too late in the course of civiliza- 
tion. The continental expansion of the 
United States has its critics, who now 
express objections to some of the pro- 
cedures in the light of modern stand- 
ards. A century ago those standards 
had not yet been formulated. If ever 
there is to be peace in the world, some- 
one now or sometime must take the 
lead in establishing international rules 
of conduct. This objective now prevails, 
and it would outlaw any new bursts 
of spurious “Manifest Destiny’ on the 
part of anyone. That the Axis was 
turning its wheels of conquest too late 
against the preponderance of sentiment 
in this century is testified by the affirma- 
tion in the conferences at Mexico City 
and San Francisco of a universal de- 
termination to put an end to territorial 
aggrandizement. It is now the ‘‘Mani- 
fest Destiny’ of the United States and 
of other world powers to contribute by 
their might and by their example to 
the attainment of that ideal. 
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BIRTHPLACE OF JESSE JAMES, near Excelsior Springs, Missouri, wood engraving by Fred Geary 


While the Stars Be Not Darkened 


KATHLEEN TOOLE 


OES everyone have one exotic 
1) secret, which they cherish 

and savor for long, and save 
against a bare time in their intercourse 
with another? Some rare knowledge of 
themselves, stumbled against like a 
chair in a dark room; or some fond 
discovery regarding another, arrived at 
aS a miner arrives at ore—or, some 
external circumstance, no seed or core 
or flesh of their nature, but the work 
of another, about which~ they bind 
themselves and cling and grow like ivy 
about a threshold. 

I believe almost everyone has some 
knowingness, or some hope by which 
they are sustained. I believe that is true. 

Once I had a friend, a girl whom I 
loved very much. We were both quite 
young; she was seventeen, and I per- 
haps a year older. She was truly a 
beautiful girl, tall but with firm round- 
ed lines, tawny in coloring, with large 
hazel eyes flecked with gold. I loved 
her far more than she loved me, and 
possibly she sensed this and was sorry 
of it. We roomed together in a rather 
shabby little hotel in a small town 
where we both worked, and we were 
together almost constantly. 

Often it seems to me that I have 
spent all the time since I was nineteen 
or twenty years old, unlearning every- 
thing that I had until then unquestion- 
ingly accepted, and thought the rock- 
fast truth. But at that time I felt that 
it was certainly wrong of me to see this 
gitl so beautiful, to take such delight 
in the molding of her face and body, 
and to be drawn to her warmth and 


vividness. So I spent all my time while 
we were together busily rechanneling 
this feeling until I was suffused with 
a vague and undefined but rich love 
for her, which filled my mouth and 
eyes and ran along every vein in my 
body, but which I can now see must 
have troubled her somewhat and caused 
her to feel a certain confused impa- 
tience. 

As I say, we both worked in this 
rather grubby little country town, typ- 
ing for two impecunious lawyers whose 
offices were in the courthouse. After 
work we met acquaintances in the drug 
store, where we drank tall glasses of 
pink soda and played the victrola. Oc- 
casionally we went to the moving pic- 
tures. If the weather was fine we some- 
times strolled out of town and walked 
along the highway, or followed a nar- 
row bare crooked path a little way into 
the woods, which were of cedar and 
pine. But my friend was never at ease 
in the tall sibilant pines; she said it was 
too ghostly quiet there, and she did not 
like the slippery pine needles under- 
foot. I loved the look of the sun level- 
ing itself through the trees, and the 
clean aromatic air, but we never lin- 
gered there long. May said she got 
enough of the country when she went 
to visit her parents, who lived some 
distance from town on a large farm 
down an almost impassable dirt road. 
How her parents maintained them- 
selves I to this day could not say, for 
her father did not farm the land and 
indeed had no visible employment, and 
her mother, a tall, kindly, quiet woman, 
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unpretentious and deeply religious, 
seemed to divide her time between the 
preparation of meals and attending 
church. 

But this simple description of our 
activities can hardly suffice to convey 
to you the indescribable fullness and 
richness with which those days and 
starry nights were embued for me. 
When court was in session May and I 
worked very hard. After one such try- 
ing day we went straight from the of- 
fices to our room, bathed, and donned 
loose kimonas. We were too tired to 
think of food, we wanted not to move 
until the next morning. Dark fell, and 
framed by our window squares, a few 
stars emerged and gleamed wanly in 
the fresh evening sky. The little hotel 
was quiet. 

But suddenly there was a shuffle of 
footsteps on the stairs, voices were 
heard from the hall, and _ suitcases 
bumped against our wall. The noise 
faded, but soon we heard a long am- 
biguous note from a trumpet or a cor- 
net. May rose and crossed the room 
and leaned out the window; in the 
room across the rooftop boys could be 
seen unpacking their instruments; it 
was a band passing through town, 
stopped at our hotel for the night. One 
of the fellows caught sight of May, her 
hair tumbled about her shoulders and 
the sleeves of her kimona wide. He 
called his companions, they made a 
great show of pointing and gesticulat- 
ing, one of them whistled, and soon 
they had struck up a regular serenade. 
I can remember some of those tunes 
even now: gay haunting tunes . . . often 
one of them will thread through my 
duties for a whole day, and at night I 
lie down oppressed by a sense of un- 
ease. 

When the boys finally put away their 


instruments the day had almost van- 
ished. May stretched out on the bed, 
punched the pillow and propped it be- 
neath her head. “How tired I am,” she 
said, and her voice held a note of bit- 
terness. “I could lie right here for a 
week.” 

“I’m tired,” I 
music was pretty.” 

In one of the buildings next door 
someone snapped on a light. Immedi- 
ately, there sprang up in a somber cir- 
cle all about the little town the dark 
palisades of night. Afar in a high un- 
reachable sky glittered the incompre- 
hensible stars. But just then they 
seemed neither far nor cold nor ab- 
stract to me: they seemed near and oh! 
how brightly they gleamed in night’s 
tender sky... 

“May,” I said suddenly, “what do 
you want?” 

“What do you mean?” she asked in 
a startled voice. 

“I mean, what do you want,” and I 
hesitated before the word, ‘‘ultimate- 
ly?”” Her tone had made me self-con- 
scious. But there seemed to me nothing 
unreasonable in my query. I was not 
struck by the enormity of my question. 
It did not occur to me that that was 
the one single question which many 
people are never able to decide, not did 
I realize that even those who have tr- 
revocably decided it are sometimes un- 
able to reach their goal. For all achieve- 
ment seemed so sure and simple to me 
then, like drawing a straight line be- 
tween two given points. 

“What do I want?” May repeated 
unsmilingly, with the same odd bitter- 
ness of tone. “Why, I want what every- 
one wants, silly.” 

“And what is that?” I asked. I really 
wanted to know. 

“Why, money, of course,” May said. 
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“What else do people want?” 

“Oh, many things,” I said. Then in- 
stantly I could not name one thing I 
wanted absolutely. It seemed that out- 
side—outside of myself—there was so 
much: it seemed that all of life stood 
before me like a huge tree hung with 
varied fruit, or like a wide and mirac- 
ulous canyon open to the step—if one 
could but find the single, only, right 
path that led to the choicest places, the 
greenest spots... 

Indeed, it often seemed in those days 
that I was tiptoeing on the brink of a 
tremendous discovery. 

Precisely how, I cannot say, but my 
friendship with May was linked up 
most closely with that feeling. In the 
light of my later life those days have 
achieved the fabulous quality of a 
dream. It gives me a certain pain to re- 
call them, for remembering them I am 
compelled to marvel at the strange 
hardness and indifference which has 
grown up about me, like a shell, so that 
I am seldom and grudgingly moved by 
anything, or anyone. But then, even 
the tilt of her chin in a certain light 
had the power to strike the most in- 
explicable little pain straight to my 
heart. In the most ordinary, common- 
place circumstances—drinking a cup of 
coffee, or walking down the street—I 
remember how everything used sudden- 
ly to quicken, grow huge and bright 
around us, and how I felt sure and 
strong enough for anything. 

May and I always rose early, dressed 
and snatched a bite of breakfast, then 
hustled over to the courthouse. After 
an hour or so we met to go to the post- 
office for the early mail. One shim- 
mering morning I idly picked a white 
rose from a bush that grew near the 
courthouse steps, and carried it in my 
hand as we walked the few blocks to 


the postoffice. The morning was bril- 
liant, with a pure deep sky; there was 
something intense and heart-burning in 
the quality of the sunlight. But in the 
postoffice lobby it was dim and quiet, 
with a dry, musty odor. There all the 
faces were familiar to us. May whis- 
pered, “Where did you get your rose?” 
I replied, in the same stage whisper, 
“Shh. That’s a secret.” All eyes turned 
toward us, curiously; we looked at each 
other and simultaneously, for no 
earthly reason we burst out laughing; 
the anonymous little episode became 
fraught with an enormous hilarity; we 
twirled the combinations of our separate 
boxes with suppressed giggles, and 
once outside, the mail clutched in our 
hands, we leaned against each other, 
doubled up with glee. A man standing 
near us, a mousey little dentist who 
occupied an office in the building across 
from the courthouse, peered at us con- 
fusedly through his glasses, and on 
a sudden impulse I walked over to him 
and thrust the rose through his coat 
lapel. Regardless of his dismay I ar- 
ranged the blossom against the cloth 
of his garment, and standing there 
laughing, my fingers against the rough 
cloth and the cool petals, the very side- 
walks seemed suddenly to stream away, 
the green grass of the lawn tilted, and 
the whole sunny world whirled about 
me, unspeakably. 

May and I had two sweethearts, two 
healthy gleaming blond boys with the 
curious, wary look that country boys 
often have. Scrubbed and shiny, with 
the good blood showing through their 
fair skins, but with a trace of grime 
yet lingering about their nails, they 
took us to the movies on Saturday night, 
or drove us to the next town to a 
clubhouse where we had mixed drinks 
and danced to the music of a nickel- 
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odeon. 

Together, the four of us were not so 
much two couples as we were a unit. 
Strangely enough, I identified myself 
far more keenly and intimately with 
May than I did with Jim. Of the two 
boys, Jim was by far the more quiet, a 
straightbrowed, serious lad, with an 
occasional wonderful gentleness of 
hands and eyes. Often I was surprised 
to discover him watching me intently. 
But I was too occupied with May to 
pause; I was always warmly cogni- 
zant of her presence; there was a bright 
little intimate path of communication 
between us. I watched her absorbedly 
while she danced with Sid: they made 
a stunning couple, but he was always 
simply her accessory. He was simply 
the male to set off the deftness of 
her high little breasts and her hips’ 
keen suave lines. On the dance floor 
she was smooth and lithe, silken as 
om... 

Jim often became irritated by my in- 
attention. He would say, “Look here, 
Kits, did you hear what I said?” And 
I would turn with a blank tremulous 
smile and say “Yes?” But he would 
be puzzled and resentful, and say, 
“Look here, if you would rather be with 
Me... 

How could I tell him that I hardly 
realized Sid’s presence, except as a 
stimulus for May, and that he, Jim, 
was often somewhat unreal to me? 

May and I were often short of money. 
Meals and hose were our most expen- 
sive incidental items, and if pared down 
to a choice we were more likely to buy 
the hose. But when we ran really short 
of cash we drove out to May’s home 
for the week-end, in order to save the 
cost of our meals in town. Her father 
generally came to town on Saturday 
morning for provisions, and if we asked 


him the favor, he waited until we had 
finished our day’s stint. He was a fat, 
clownish old fellow, very loquacious, 
very busy about nothing. I had the 
feeling that May was rather ashamed 
of him. She spoke deprecatingly about 
Daddy, if at all. “Come along, girlies,” 
he would say. “There’s no need to look 
pretty out in the country. You can leave 
all your frills and doodads right here.” 
And he would burst into a high wheez- 
ing laughter and slap himself on the 
thigh. But May would become more 
deliberate than ever, and a stern little 
sharp line would appear at the corner 
of her mouth. But he did not trouble 
me. I fully believe that I never really 
saw him or thought of him as May’s 
father until much later, one Sunday 
morning, in fact... . 

The Saturday preceding that Sunday 
May and I reckoned up our cash, and 
found that we were alarmingly short. 
Since the Monday following was to be a 
holiday, Labor Day or Election Day, 
I’ve forgotten precisely, we decided to 
go out to the country for the week- 
end. But already we had made dates 
for the movies with Jim and Sid. So 
we planned that after the show we 
would ask the boys to drive us out. All 
week the weather had been ideal, bright 
and dry, and certainly the road would 
be passable. Jim had the use of his 
father’s car, a low, powerful blue Essex, 
more awkward and unwieldy than any 
car I have ever known, with a deep roar- 
ing noise far down in the motor. But 
Jim loved that blundering automobile, 
and handled it with grace and precision. 
Out of the disorder and confusion of 
that week-end’s events, I have salvaged 
that one calm and contained picture, 
which yet hurts me somehow: of Jim 
at the wheel of that blunt ugly 
machine... . 
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It was decided between us that May 
would ask Jim to drive us out. She was 
much neater about manipulating pople 
than was I. The boys had made the trip 
before, with dire results. Once they 
had taken us out and stayed for the 
evening, and on the way back to town 
found that in the meantime a tree had 
fallen across the road. Having no 
chains, they were forced to move it 
by hand before they could proceed. 
Their clothes had been torn and their 
hands had not healed for a week. They 
were quite bitter about it. 

Nevertheless, after the show, while 
we were sipping our cokes in the drug 
store, May said, ‘Jim dear, I wonder 
if you would do us the favor of driving 
us out to Daddy’s tonight?” 

“Not me,” said Jim instantly. “I 
wouldn’t drive over that road again 
for any amount of money.” 

“What do you want to go out there 
for?” asked Sid. ‘“There’s nothing 
out there.” 

“We're broke,” I said shortly. May 
kicked me under the table. 

“Oh, we just want to-go,” said May 
easily, toying with her straw. “There's 
nothing to do in town... . is there, 
Kits?” 

“No,” I said. “Nothing—” 

“You see, we just want to go,” May 
said quickly. “And we haven’t another 
soul we could ask . . . have we, Kits?” 

“Not another soul,” I echoed. But 
I felt like a fool, a parrotting fool. 
I glanced away. I began to hope that 
Jim would firmly refuse. Why should he 
be forced to go if he really felt he 
should not? I was perfectly willing to 
Stay over in town and eat hamburgers 
for a week. 

“Please, Jim,” said May, and she 
looked softly and anxiously into his 
eyes. “It’s such a short little drive.” 


“All right,” said Jim grudgingly. 
“But if we're going we'd better get 
started. I wouldn’t be surprised at any- 
thing that might happen on that road.” 
And he picked up the check and walked 
over to the cashier. 

The four of us trailed out to the 
car and May and Sid climbed into 
the back seat. Jim opened the door for 
me, then stood for a moment staring 
above. “Not a star in the sky,” he 
pronounced gloomily, and I heard May 
smother a giggle. 

As Jim started the motor May said: 
“We have to pick up our things at the 
hotel. They're all packed and ready; 
we won't be a moment.” 

“Well, don’t be long,” said Jim. 

“I have to get my hat,” said May. 
“How can I go to church in the morn- 
ing if I don’t have my hat?” 

Jim drew up in front of the hotel 
and May said: “We won't be a mo- 
ment. Come on, Kits,” and as we 
walked up the stairs she said, “Fussy, 
isn’t he?” 

I said: ‘Well, May, you know after 
all it’s not his car; it’s his father’s.” 

“That doesn’t make any difference,” 
she said. “He's using it, isn’t he?” 

But once in the room I turned im- 
pulsively and put my hand over hers. 
“Maybe we'd better not go tonight,” 
I said. “Let’s wait and go another 
time.” 

“Are you crazy?” she said, and 
snatched her hand from mine and 
picked up her hat and overnight case 
and ran down the stairs without wait- 


ing for me. 
* * * 


Before we were halfway to May’s 
home it began to rain. “It’s only a 
drizzle,” May said. “It'll stop soon.” 
She rolled up the glass on her side and 
settled back against the seat. Jim 
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switched on the windshield wiper and 
drove rather grimly on. We made the 
drive almost in silence, except for a 
murmured conversation between May 
and Sid. Jim said nothing; doubtless 
he felt angry with me, too. I could 
not blame him. 

But just as we reached May's home 
the rain came pouring in great hard 
gusts, a driving, torrential rain that 
splashed against the glass. Jim drove 
up in front of the dwelling and stop- 
ped, leaving the motor running. 

“Aren’t you coming in?” May asked. 

“No,” said Jim. “We'd better get 
back.” 

“You'd better come in for awhile,” 
I said. 

“I think not,” he said, and leaned 
over and opened the door. There was 
nothing to do except say thank you, and 
goodnight. We dashed up the steps 
and into the house. 

Once inside the hall May stood shak- 
ing the rain from her hat. “They 
might at least have seen us in,” she said. 
“Puffing up like that! It wasn’t my 
fault that it rained!” 

I was about to reply when her father 
came and stood in the living-room door. 
He looked flushed, his little round eyes 
gleamed, and he moved forward and 
hesitantly touched May’s arm. ‘“‘Daugh- 
ter,” he said. He seldom called her 
“daughter”; May disliked the name. “I 
was hoping you'd be coming home to- 
night. I’ve been waiting up for you. 
Step in here a moment.” He reached out 
once more and touched her on the arm, 
and smiled his false, polite smile at me. 
“Won't you go into the bedroom and 
take off your wet things?” he said, and 
turned and followed May, closing the 
door after him. 

I was sitting at the window when 
May came into the room. 


“Mother's asleep in the next room,” 
she said. ‘Haven't you taken off your 
clothes yet? Why are you looking out 
the window; do you see a car?”’ She 
spoke abruptly. Her eyes were bright 
and she seemed flushed and excited like 
her father. In that moment I felt oddly 
chilled to note a resemblance. 

“I was thinking of Jim,” I said 
slowly. “On that road in all that rain.” 

And as I spoke I was surprised to 
discover that I actually was, for the 
first time, thinking of Jim, as a person; 
with a curious sort of detached wonder 
I wanted to follow those thoughts, 
which beckoned me exactly like the lit- 
tle paths that ran into the piney woods. 

“IT wouldn’t worry about him,” May 
said shortly, and she walked over to the 
mirror and began slipping the pins out 
of her hair. She had glorious hair, 
tawny and alive, of a strange honey 
color which held the glance. Every 
night I watched while she brushed the 
lights into it. But tonight the fall of 
her hair disturbed me; the avid way 
she leaned toward the glass and brushed 
and brushed confused me somehow: 
I felt I should not be watching her just 
then. Perhaps she caught my expression 
in the mirror; perhaps she sensed that 
in that moment I had withdrawn from 
her, for suddenly she turned and with 
brush in hand she said in a low voice: 
“Listen! If I tell you something will 
you promise not to breathe a word of 
it to a soul?” 

Reluctantly I said, “I promise.’ But 
I did not want to hear what she had to 
say. For some reason I felt that no 
matter what it might be, it would not 
please me then. But she came across 
the room and stood before me with 
the brush in her hand, and her eyes were 
shining. 

“My father is expecting a visitor to- 
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night. We’ve been expecting him for 
weeks, and tonight he is coming. 
Father’s waiting for him now.” She 
paused, and her eyes shone like little 
round pools of water that catch and re- 
flect all the splendor of the setting sun. 
“He's rich,” she whispered. “He’s dis- 
covered a cave of treasure in the jungles 
of Mexico. Gold, bars of gold that it 
would take oxen to move; chests of di- 
amonds and precious stones; sacks of 
pearls, everything you can imagine. 
But he can’t get it out and across the 
border, alone. He’s coming to talk with 
father about a partnership. We'll be 
rich! Think of it! Richer than you 
could ever dream!” 

It sounded fantastic. I did not believe 
it then, and I am hard put to believe it 
now. Not that I felt that May was tell- 
ing an untruth, or even passing on to 
me an exaggerated version of a story 
told to her. For May seldom, if ever, 
lied. No. She was using this marvelous 
revelation to catch and hold my atten- 
tion. She did not understand exactly 
why it should falter, but nevertheless, 
she had felt my approval flagging and 
she was using this means once more to 
establish my admiration. 

But of course, I could not believe her 
story. It lay too far outside the bounds 
of my experience, and besides, the 
whole tale had a story-book, fabricated 
air which I found distasteful. Now I 
know that many strange things happen 
in life, and I am not as incredulous 
as I was then. It is just possible that 
this stranger, an old croney of May’s 
father, had stumbled on some priceless 
loot in a cave in Mexico. Now I would 
not dare to state postively that he had 
not. 

That night I lay awake long after 
May had drifted off to sleep. I was not 
astonished or in any way excited by 


May’s story, for it never occurred to 
me to accept a word of it as truth. I 
simply rejected it without a backward 
thought. But I was amazed by my first 
objective glimpse of my friend since the 
beginning of our relationship. It was 
like having a rare and beautiful watch 
spring open in your hand. Lo! there are 
the insides, ticking furiously away. After 
one glance you snap it shut, then hold it 
rather furtively in your palm. No 
longer is it simply a frivolous orna- 
ment, sweetly and wonderously fash- 
ioned, a delight to the touch and to 
the glance. Now you eye it with a wary 
tenderness, but nevertheless, you are no 
longer entirely at ease. You have an 
acute consciousness and memory of the 
business and scheming that is going 
on within. You can’t forget the grim 
way it goes about getting rid of the 
present. 

And now I could not forget May’s 
eyes when she said, “We'll be rich! 
Richer than you could ever dream!” 
How beautiful they were then, and 
how they shone; precisely like those 
little round pools you come upon out 
in the meadow, that catch and hold the 
rays of the declining sun, and from a 
distance seem prismed like opals or 
some other precious stones. But when 
you approach them, and glance over the 
edge, and stare at the shallow floors of 
them, how busy they are with tiny crawl- 
ing creatures, each with its own little 
squirming and ruthless desire for life! 

But you see, I cannot even now say 
of May—whose face, banished from 
my waking life, flits in and out of 
my dreams—that she was wrong, that 
she did an ugly, revelatory thing. For 
actually she did nothing, nothing! It 
was merely her attitude, so full of ugly 
potentialities, which shocked and be- 
wildered me. 
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The next morning when I awakened 
the house was quiet. May's hat was 
gone from the dresser, so I surmised 
everyone had departed for church. They 
were a devout Catholic family, and at- 
tended early mass every Sunday. There 
was a small chapel in a little town five 
miles distant, which could easily be 
reached by another, better road from 
May’s home. 

I lay for a long while absolutely 
still and silent. I liked the thought of 
being alone in the house, with the 
woods so near that I could hear the 
birds earnest at their morning song. 
The sashes were pushed up, and out- 
side a rose bush, one of a number which 
May’s mother had coaxed up to adorn 
the bare little dwelling, had thrust up 
its crooked branches and pressed one 
pale bloom like a wan face against the 
screen. The sun gleamed on the strag- 
gling grass, and over all hovered a 
Sunday calm and apathy. 

After a while I rose and pushed my 
feet into a pair of May’s slippers, pul- 
led on an old soft dress, and ran the 
comb through my hair. I had brought 
several articles of clothing to wash, a 
slip and some underthings, for I loved 
the smell of sun-and-wind dried cloth- 
ing. But first I would have to draw 
the water from the well and let it warm 
in the sun. There were no indoor bath- 
room facilities at May’s home; ablu- 
tions were performed on the back porch, 
and bathing was done by the stove in 
the kitchen, summer and winter. 

I was thinking of my first long drink 
of fresh well water as I pushed open 
the screen door and stepped onto the 
back porch. I should have been some- 
what prepared for the sight which met 
my eyes, but so thoroughly had I dis- 
counted May’s story, that I certainly 
was not. There in one of the cane- 


bottomed chairs sat a man, his trousers 
rolled up to his knees, his feet in a small 
tub of water, a pair of greasy socks 
floating on the water’s surface. He 
was a dark, heavy man, with thick 
wrists and hands, and a sloping power- 
ful look about his shoulders. He 
glanced up at me without a trace of 
surprise, looked me over leisurely, then 
in a drawling voice said, ‘Hello, 
girlie. Come on out, the water's fine.” 
{ stared at him without speaking; I 
was so taken aback that I could not 
find my voice, and for a moment every- 
thing ebbed away, leaving me isolated, 


alone in the world with this strange 


person. His eyes gleamed with a look 
of penetration and exhaustion. When 
I did not reply he bent down to rub his 
feet in the water, and until I die I 
shall remember the way the hairs 
sprang out on his legs, black and shiny, 
each with an individual life of its own. 

He rubbed his feet and stirred the 
socks with a forefinger, then suddenly 
he glanced up and said, “What's the 
matter, girlie? Seen a ghost?” 

“No,” I said, and in amazement I 
heard myself adding ‘“‘sir.” I surely had 
not meant to say “‘sir’” to this person, 
whoever he might be. I closed the 
door and walked out to the well and 
lowered the bucket. I could feel his eyes 
on me as I pulled the rope, and my 
hands trembled when I poured the 
water in the basin. Unblinkingly he 
watched me as I crossed the porch and 
went into the house. Once inside I 
gathered my things together slowly, 
then sat on the edge of the bed. I did 
not want to go back on the porch. But 
suddenly the house seemed entirely too 
tight and small, the room airless, and 
I could not think what I would do 
should he enter the room where I was. 
I kept thinking of his thick wrists and 
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massive shoulders, and of his dark, 
gleaming eyes. For the first time in 
my life, and for no definable reason, 
I was afraid of a man. 

Outside the birds still sang, and the 
sun shone brightly as before. But now, 
somehow, the day had a garish look. 
I remember being struck with wonder 
at the thought that the presence of one 
person, unknown, an absolute stranger, 
could so change the whole day’s face. 
But this man had examined me calmly, 
leisurely, from ‘top to toe as though I 
were a filly, then had called me “girlie” 
in a drawling, nasal voice. I felt the 
palms of my hands grow moist. 

If I had followed my instincts I would 
have stolen quietly out the door and 
waited on the front porch until May 
and her parents returned. Instead I 
picked up my things and walked with 
all the dignity I could muster onto 
the back porch and into the yard, lifted 
the basin and walked back on the porch, 
where I plunged my garments in the 
scarcely warm water. I did not speak 
to the man who still sat with his feet 
in the little tub of water, but I could 
feel his eyes on me as I rubbed my 
garments, rinsed them, and walked out 
to the line to hang them up to dry. 
I had pinned them securely and turned 
back to mount the steps, when he said, 
grinning, ‘Pretty little things you've 
got there.” I felt a hot uprush of re- 
sentment and shame; I wanted to meet 
his eyes and stare him down, but I 
felt his gaze probing for mine and I 
sensed the laughter on his face. As 
I mounted the steps I swallowed hard 
and turned my face aside; I felt the 
hot blood streaking up my throat and 
staining my cheeks. As I reached for 
the door handle he stood with a sudden 
movement in the tub and caught my 
arm. He said: “You're a likely look- 


ing girlie, can’t you be friendly .. . 
has the cat got your tongue?” 

Until this day I can feel his fingers 
on my bare flesh. He stood there 
laughing, my arm tight in his hand, 
and I should have been terrified, ter- 
ribly agitated— I should have wrenched 
my arm free, or screamed, or struck him 
across the face with my free hand. And 
I was afraid, with a slow coiling fear 
deep inside me. But somehow it did 
not seem real. It did not seem possible 
that it was actually I whom this man 
had touched; it did not seem possible 
that he could really hurt me, or in- 
jure me in any way. My throat con- 
stricted, and I could feel his fingers 
like little bands about my arm, but with 
a great effort I looked up at him 
slowly. He seemed far, far away. My 
eyes met his dark gleaming eyes, with 
little round black pupils out of the mid- 
night, but they seemed distant, unreal, 
set in a face far out in space, a face 
which I had only observed, never en- 
countered, a face which had never 
turned toward mine. And as I stood 
there I became dreadfully aware of a 
fatal sound: it was the hard, slow, muf- 
fled beating of my own heart. 

I simply set myself against him. 
Under no circumstances, in no way 
could I have had to do with him, and 
at last he must have sensed that, for 
slowly the laughter on his mouth blur- 
red out and the little round black pupils 
of his eyes contracted as a cat’s eyes 
shutter when facing the light. He held 
my arm a moment longer, then with 
a quick movement like a spring re- 
leasing, his fingers loosened their hold. 
Immediately, as though in a dream, I 
reached out and opened the door, and 
quietly, softly walked through the house 
and onto the front porch where the 
sun like a great golden eye turned to- 
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ward me blindly. With care I smoothed 
my dress beneath me and took my seat 
in the exact center of the swing. I sat 
there motionless, my hands folded in 
my lap, squinting against the drops of 
last night’s rain hanging on the grass 
by the doorstep. While I watched one 
little drop suddenly dislodged itself and 
with an air of abandon coasted down 
the green grass stalk and splashed upon 
the ground. 

After that for a long while every- 
thing was still and quiet. 

But finally I heard the sound of a 
motor, and on the road a car came 
into view: it was May and her parents 
returning from church. May's father 
drove the car beneath the shade of a 
tree. He and May opened the doors 
and stepped out. After them came 
May’s mother, tall and spare, her purse 
clutched in her hand. She stood for a 
moment smoothing the wrinkles from 
her dress, then she removed her hat, 
and with her purse under her arm and 
her hat in her hands and her calm face 
set forward she moved quietly across 
the grass toward the walk which led 
to the house. May, too, shook the folds 
from her skirt and started after her 
mother. But she had taken only a few 
steps when her father called. She hesi- 
tated a moment, then turned and walked 
back beneath the tree’s shade where 
he stood. He spoke and she listened, 
with her head turned to one side; he 
gesticulated widely while she watched 
him without expression, then finally he 
reached out timidly and touched her on 
the arm, just as he had that last night 
in the hall when he called her “Daugh- 
ter.” I saw May nod her head slowly. 
Together they stood for a long while 
in earnest talk. Then May slipped off 
her hat and ran her fingers through 
the back of her hair. She handed her 


hat to her father, who held it and 
watched her with a strange eagerness 
while she opened her purse and with- 
drew her vanity case. I caught the 
gleam of the mirror while she touched 
her face here and there with the puff. 
Then she slipped the case back into 
her purse, closed it with a snap, took 
her hat in her hands, and together they 
moved slowly over the grass toward 
the house. Her father walked beside 
her with short, satisfied steps. 

Something seemed to be decided 
between them. 

And as they moved slowly over the 
fresh green grass, the old man and the 
young girl, linked in such close un- 
speaking intimacy at last, there seemed 
—in spite of the difference in their ages 
and in their contours—an amazing re- 
semblance between them, full blown at 
last, a natural and final affiliation that 
was bound to have been brought about 
sooner or later. The opportune mo- 
ment had arrived. 

And at this realization I felt such a 
gorge rise in my throat that I could 
hardly keep my seat, the sun blinded 
me, and as they approached the porch 
and climbed the steps I pretended to 
be occupied with the fastening of my 
dress. But they hardly noticed me. 

Later that day I drove back into 
town with some neighbors of May’s 
parents who lived a short distance down 
the road. At the end of the following 
week I packed my two suitcases, took 
my paycheck and bought a railway ticket 
for the small town across the state in 
which my parents lived. May came 
to the station to see me off. As the 
train pulled out I turned at my window 
to wave her goodbye. She stood alone 
on the platform, with the wind billow- 
ing her skirt and ruffling her hair. She 
had not understood why I should de- 
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cide so suddenly to leave, and now 
she lifted her hand in an uncertain 
farewell. 

My hand, too, faltered in the final 
gesture. 

Why could I not accept and love the 
May who was revealed to me in the 
instant she and her father crossed the 
grass in front of their home? Since 
that time I have known hundreds of 
persons, and have felt that same stub- 
born welling tenderness for many of 
them. But I have learned, each time 


almost as painfully, that there is no such 
thing in a human being as abstract 
beauty, abstract unselfishness, or any 
virtue or goodness untinged by greed, 
envy or malice. Why does that know- 
ledge come so hard for me? Each time, 
too, I have set myself stubbornly against 
it, hated it and refused to acknowledge 
it, and, finally, run away from it. As 
for May and those others at her home 
that Sunday morning, I have never seen 
any of them again. I know nothing of 
them. I don’t want to know. 


Two Poems by Charles Edward Eaton 


The Tree of Sleep 


In the half light of sunset the tree of the mango 
Is belled heavily with the hazily glowing golden brown fruit. 
They will hang on the boughs of sleep all night in the flow 


Of a dream whispering: ripeness is all . . 


. ripeness is all. 


But the wind of awakening will free the heavy branches for sensation’s 


greenest bud, 


And a greater strength will be in the tree after the mangoes fall. 


O Swimmer 


O swimmer, poised on a spur of rock with the fingers of the spray 
Curling around your thighs, wind twisting the light in a sparkling stream 
Over the tan ripple of your muscled reaching—As you dive into my dream 


Of a pure, expansive, and lucent day, 

The water is struck with ecstatic opening, and the underswell 

Brings from the depths of mind, where your lithe arms sway, 
the golden murmuring of an underwater bell. 


Six in a Booth 


WARREN BECK 


HAT was a long time ago, 
seven years ago and more. Yet 
today the city streets near the 
university campus looked much the 
same, and the wind whipped around 
corners with seemingly the same bur- 
den of imperishable dust. Here and 
there went the regularized young 
men in uniforms, with whom he 
exchanged salutes. But the civilian 
crowds were not made over, as far as 
he could tell—were still a jostling me- 
nagerie, of extremes from wolfishness 
to a rabbity panic, with many an hon- 
est patient ox in between. There five 
blocks further hung Pierre’s restaurant 
sign, toward which he had so often 
steered in the old days. So they had 
gone on throughout those intervening 
years while so much else had happened 
elsewhere. Now that all perspectives 
were so altered, that unmodified neon 
sign seemed almost a nightmarish il- 
lusion. 

Now that Pete was missing, his plane 
lost without trace in the Pacific, their 
college days seemed infinitely remote. 
No golden age, though, nor Arcadian 
antiquity. Even if Pete had survived, 
to come back much later, bald and 
plump, to class reunions, their under- 
graduate period in the miasmal thirties 
could never have looked idyllic. No 
roseate haze however compounded of 
cigar smoke, scotch, and serene remi- 
niscence could have quite taken the 
harsh edge off that chapter of history. 
There had been too much stress, and 
not enough certainty. Again Eddie 
sensed the unresolved dilemma, remem- 


bering that by-gone noon when that 
loose little gang of theirs had finally 
broken up. 

* * * 

He had hurried as fast as the crowds 
would allow. Doing that questionnaire 
for his senior thesis in the Italian dis- 
trict down by the steel mills had often 
made him late to lunch with them, but 
today neglecting it had made him later 
still. And in spite of something ac- 
complished, the morning had left him 
so disturbed that he felt weary. Through 
the restaurant’s big windows he had 
glimpsed his friends in their customary 
place. Every Thursday the six of them 
crowded into a booth for four. It was 
a respectable practice at Pierre’s, the 
university students all did it. But Fats’ 
bulk made it more awkward for their 
sextet. 

Coming in, Eddie had seen that his 
spot would be next to Fats again. Pete 
and Mary sat together, of course; and 
Joy and Fats would go in together 
on the other side of the booth; and 
whenever Mark got there first, he would 
go in on Pete's side, naturally. Their 
nucleus was good old Pete, and Mary 
along with him. They were two swell 
people, and Eddie’s real friends, but 
collegiate ikons besides—the affable big 
man on campus and the reigning beauty. 
Together they were quite some mag- 
net, the sort Fats would try to fasten 
onto, with enterprise learned from his 
old man, the millionaire brewer. The 
catch for Fats was that he had to en- 
dure Mark. At least as long as Pete 
did. 
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Eddie had often wondered why his 
friends tolerated Mark, even for those 
few weeks. It was like a prince half- 
beguiled by a vagabond, he had thought 
that day, as he turned from hanging 
up his top-coat to see Mark’s finger 
wagging and Pete regarding it as if with 
humorous expectation tempered by in- 
credulity. And had Pete allowed Fats 
in his train for a season to furnish a 
stooge for Mark? Mark was always 
prying loose something supposedly 
fixed and crashing it through some- 
thing supposedly shatterproof, and 
Fats would rage and mutter, and maybe 
Pete had found this momentarily en- 
tertaining. That wasn’t all of it, though. 
Pete was reaching out in any direction, 
trying to learn what the score really 
was. 

As Eddie came toward the booth, his 
friend looked up and grinned, as usual, 
and jerked back his head in greeting. 
Mary smiled too. Mark shifted to an- 
other subject and kept the floor. 

“The toiling case-worker,” he said, 
“home from the field, with raw ma- 
terial, to be double-distilled into popu- 
lar-brand sociology. Eddie, you're pros- 
tituting your talents.” 

“Uh!” Joy grunted, as Eddie squeezed 
in next to Fats. ‘“We are not alone.” 

“Sorry, Joy,” Eddie said. ‘And nuts 
to you as ever, Mark.” 

“Move over, Joy,” said Fats, chuck- 
ling. 

Joy, the sixth wheel, crammed into 
the corner, Fats’ elbows almost in her 
soup. She was pretty, knew her way 
around campus that season, was no 
doubt competently amorous. But there 
were dozens like her, they changed 
hands, and many of them, Eddie 
thought, would be willing to go places 
in Fats’ roadster, especially if once in 
a while it brought them as far along 


as Pete’s and Mary’s circle. You could 
tell by the way Joy kept working that 
she never forgot what her standing 
was. The interchangeable atom in their 
unstable molecule. Sorry, Joy. 

“Besides, what are you doing that’s 
as useful ?”’ Mary was asking Mark. 

“Useful to the prof, that’s all,” Mark 
declared. ‘Poor old Eddie’s just doing 
the leg-work for Moriarty’s next book. 
That's higher education—the ivory-em- 
bowered ink-stained Moriarty gets 
royalties and kudos, and Eddie gets 
buttons. It’s a rat-race.” 

Eddie thought how Mark kept work- 
ing too, but more for his own applause. 
All he wanted was a little audience 
just solid enough to make his plotted 
speeches reverberate. Eddie unfolded 
his napkin. 

“Mark,” he said, ‘‘at heart you're 
just a bathroom singer.” 

Mary chuckled, and Pete’s eyes 
smiled. 

Eddie started on the soup the waitress 
had set down. 

“How many questionnaires today?” 
Pete asked. 

Eddie gulped his first mouthful and 
looked up with a frown. 

“None. I got mixed up with some- 
thing else.” 

“Did she have black eyes?” asked 
Fats. 

“And smell of garlic?” Joy added. 

“The whole family smelled of gar- 
lic,” Eddie said, and went on with his 
soup. 

“What a way to begin a story!” said 
Mary. “The whole family smelled of 
garlic.” 

“So in the dark he couldn’t tell Car- 
lotta and her old lady apart,” Joy 
mused. “Making it more and more like 
Chaucer.” 

“Not exactly,” said Eddie, “I found 
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the whole family in the basement, un- 
der a kind of tent made of a tarpaulin. 
They were wrapped in blankets, hud- 
dling around a coal stove with a pipe 
running up and out through the kitchen 
window—”’ 

“Look,” Pete interrupted, “do I get 
the picture? Where’s the kitchen floor?” 

“Gone,” said Eddie, and stuffed half 
a cracker into his mouth. 

“Tsch, tsch!”’ said Mary, but with 
an expectant glimmer in her eyes. 

“That's the trouble with the lower 
classes,” Joy put in. “They're careless 
with things.” 

“What do you know about the lower 
classes ?”” Mark asked. 

“Not much except what I learn from 
you, dearie,” she drawled in her most 
chilling tone. “And I can’t say I like 
it.” 

“Atta baby,” Fats said, as he took a 
plate from the waitress and set it in 
front of Joy. 

“Go ahead, Eddie,” Pete commanded, 
as he picked up his fork. 

“Well,” Eddie resumed, “it seems 
this Italian, Angelo Mercutio, came to 
this country years ago, got a job in the 
steel mill, and sent back to the old coun- 
try for his girl—he must have been 
twenty or twenty-five then, he’s fifty- 
three now, getting gray. And they raised 
a family of kids—six. They have been 
weathering the depression somehow. 
And besides that they even held on to 
a little dough they'd saved—a couple 
thousand dollars, I'd judge. And two 
of his kids are still at home—tright 
now they’re at home in the basement— 
a boy of fifteen and a girl of ten, and 
besides that there’s an older daughter 
with a baby. Anyhow, Angelo had a 
plan for the future. With what he'd 
saved he bought a house, an old shack 
near the mill, and contracted for some 


remodeling, to make an apartment up- 
stairs. Angelo figured he could pay 
for it all before he got too old to work, 
and then he and the missus could live 
there on the rent from the upstairs 
apartment.” 

Eddie turned the plate the waitress 
had set down, and picked up his fork. 

“Angelo sounds like the right sort,” 
said Fats. “Not like the usual run, dop- 
ing along and depending on relief.” 

“Huh!” Mark snorted. “Angelo 
sounds like just one more ignorant lit- 
tle fellow trying to ape the capitalistic 
method, and doomed to get taken.” 

“Wise guy!” Fats bellowed. “What 
do you know about anything?” 

“Hey,” said Mary, “keep the class 
war out of this booth till I finish my 
coffee, will you?” 

“Go on, Eddie,”’ said Pete. 

“Well,” said Eddie, “they sure tried 
to muscle in on Angelo.” 

“The bank, I suppose,” Mark com- 
mented gloomily. 

“No,” said Eddie. ‘“This time not the 
bank. The building trades.” 

“Huh?” asked Mark. 

“The unions, huh,” said Fats, nod- 
ding in melancholy affirmation. 

“I can’t wait,” Joy blurted. “This 
sounds like a blow to Mark.” 

“I didn’t get it too straight,” Eddie 
went on, “what with Angelo gabbling 
dialect about being an American citizen, 
and the old lady sitting close up to 
that stove in the basement and rocking 
back and forth and wailing in Italian, 
and the baby, the daughter’s baby, 
bawling in his own language. But it 
seems Angelo made the contracts and 
they started remodeling and the Mer- 
cutios were going to camp in the base- 
ment just for a day or two, till they 
revamped the plumbing and put in a 
new stairway—that was during the fine 
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weather about a week ago—and then 
there was this slip-up. The old man 
had got hold of some second-hand 
lumbing fixtures somewhere, and he 
paid a neighbor a dollar or so to haul 
them over in a small truck he had. This 
neighbor is not a union truck-driver— 
in fact, he isn’t even in the trucking 
business. So when these fixtures come 
in by a strictly non-union route, the 
plumbers strike. Then the carpenters 
walk out too, and the masons. In sym- 
pathy, you know.” 

“I weep for you—I deeply sympa- 
thize,’”’ said Joy. ‘“No, that was the wal- 
rus, wasn’t it, holding his pocket hand- 
kerchief before his streaming eyes. 
That carpenter said nothing but ‘Cut 
us another slice’.”’ 

Mary and Pete laughed, and Fats 
looked happy again. 

“Yeh,” Eddie remarked dryly, “a 
wide-spread sentiment, that. Cut us an- 
other slice! But I didn’t finish. The 
truck drivers walked out too, in sym- 
pathy with the masons’ sympathy with 


the carpenters’ sympathy with the ~ 


plumbers’ antipathy to a non-union 
truck driver with half a load of second- 
hand bathroom stuff.” 

“So the home-owners were left sit- 
ting in the basement of a half-wrecked 
house, huh?” said Pete, reflectively. 
“And they've been there a week, huh?” 

“But they can’t do that to them, can 
they ?”’ Mary protested. 

“It can happen here,” said Eddie, 
reaching over and taking the slice of 
bread that Pete never ate. “I’m telling 
you they did it.” 

“Those damned union rats can do 
anything,” Fats muttered. “And will. 
The dirtier it is, the more they love it.” 

“Listen,” Mark broke in. “Here you 
are, jumping on the unions again, when 
it's plainly the fault of the non-union 


truck-driver. He was trying to chisel 
and he got caught. Guys like that have 
to feel a little heat now and then to 
keep them in line—” 

“It’s all right, isn’t it,” Mary asked, 
“if those poor Italians feel a little heat 
too, sitting around that stove in the 
basement?” 

“Weep some more, my lady,” said 
Mark. ‘What about all the poor Italians 
working in those steel mills, and living 
in unsanitary shacks, on inadequate 
diet—” 

“There must be vitamins in garlic,” 
Joy remarked. 

“That's what you know about it,” 
Mark retorted. ““That’s how much you 
care. You bigoted conservatives don’t 
give a damn about those Italians from 
one year to the next, but if you get a 
chance to play ‘em up as martyrs to 
the unions, then suddenly they're your 
pets.” 

“But it does sound as though this 
family is being victimized,” said Mary. 
“Doesn't it?” 

“And just because they’re trying to 
be good American citizens,” said Fats. 
“Just because they're trying to make a 
little investment to take care of them- 
selves, instead of depending on relief, 
like most of ’em.” 

“Look, Fats,” said Eddie, “if you’d 
just go down around the mills some 
time you'd find most of those laboring 
men aren’t as anxious to go on relief 
as you seem to think.” 

Pete nodded emphatically. 

“That’s right, Fats,” he said. 

“But Jeeze, fellows!” Fats protested. 

“Now you've got him all confused,” 
said Mary humorously. ‘For a minute 
he’d been thinking you two were on his 
side.” 

“You're all on Fats’ side, really,” 
Mark declared, as if proudly claiming 
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a distinction. 

“No,” said Pete gravely, looking 
straight at Mark. “I think I’m against 
you both. But you worry me more than 
Fats does, somehow. Somehow I get the 
idea that you'd like to mess everything 
up, just for the hell of it.” 

“Don’t look now, Mark,” said Eddie, 
“but I think he’s got you covered.” 

“What with, a pop-gun?” said Mark. 

“That’s what you think,” said Mary. 
‘And that’s where you may be in for 
the surprise of your life.” 

“But what’s their idea, Eddie?’’ Pete 
went on. “Let those Italians rot in that 
basement all winter?” 

“You know it isn’t that way,” Mark 
protested. ‘“The unions are always ready 
to negotiate.” 

“So’s a bandit,” said Fats. “A bandit 
will settle with you any time, for all 
you've got. Unions and bandits, what's 
the difference?” 

Pete shook his head and looked at 
the others, almost wearily. 

“Look, Fats,” he said. ““Do what Ed- 
die told you. Go out and find out a few 
things first, about unions and every- 
thing else. Get it fairly straight, any- 
how.” 

Fats flushed and pressed his lips to- 
gether. Mark snickered cynically. 

“What about this case, Eddie?” Pete 
insisted. 

Eddie glanced around slowly and 
took a sip of water before he went on. 

“Actually some union officials in this 
town have got a nice little racket to 
fit cases like this. Maybe the chance to 
work the racket was what helped them 
get so indignant over the non-union 
neighbor.” 

“There you go again,” Mark sneered. 
“Trying to be a sociologist, but so 
hemmed in by bourgeois prejudice that 
you're anti-labor.” 


Eddie laid down his fork and pointed 
his finger at Mark. 

“Listen to yourself,” he said. “Does 
any little criticism of labor union ac- 
tivities prove that a man’s anti-labor? 
For that matter, should I take sides? 
What are we doing in a university if 
we can’t study questions without sign- 
ing up right away pro or anti?” 

“I thought it was pro or amateur,” 
said Joy. 

Mark’s mouth opened, but Pete inter- 
rupted. 

“Look, Mark, how about hearing all 
the facts first?” 

“Yeh,” Fats insisted. 
union’s racket ?” 

“It’s beautifully simple,” Eddie went 
on. “They just sit tight waiting for the 
customer to wear down—in this case, 
waiting for Angelo and his family to 
get fed up with life in the basement. 
Then they send around what I assume 
Mark would agree to call a negotiator. 
For a reasonable fee he will fix it up, 
get work going again.” 

“And does Angelo pay the fee?” 
asked Pete. 

Eddie nodded. 

“That was their thought for today, 
and for all this week.” 

“And in a case like this,’ Pete 
said, “what’s a quote-reasonable-un- 
quote fee?” 

‘Just sound business practice,” Eddie 
answered. ‘Just whatever the traffic will 
bear. Just a free field for the good old 
profit motive. For a little fellow like 
Angelo, only five hundred dollars.” 

Mary gasped, and Mark hastily took 
a drink of water. 

“The bastards!”’ Fats exclaimed. “The 
red s. o. b.’s.” 

Eddie stared at Mark, waiting. 

“Okay, Mark,” said Pete. “Come out 
of your corner. Or else throw in your 
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towel.” 

“Yeh, Mark,” said Joy. “Take up 
that slack in the party line.” 

“Well,” Mark drawled, ‘suppose 
they do charge a fee. The unions can’t 
operate without money.” 

“Of course not,” said Pete. “Any en- 
terprise needs capital. But such need 
doesn’t justify unfair means, does it?” 

“Besides,” Mark went on slowly, 
“the negotiator ought to be paid for 
rendering service.” 

“Service,” mused Mary. ‘‘Where have 
I heard that before? Isn’t service what 
capitalism is supposed to be forcing on 
us by high-pressure methods at exorbi- 
tant prices? Sometimes I’m confused 
too, Mark.” 

“This is fairly simple,” Eddie said. 
“Just a matter of salaries and fees and 
unnamed rake-offs for the guys with 
the tricky jobs, like negotiators, who 
have traded in their calluses on new 
cars—and their consciences too, if any.” 

“Do the capitalists have calluses?” 
Marked asked. “Do the capitalists walk 
to work? I tell you you're anti-labor.” 

“I’m not anti-labor,” Eddie declared, 
“and you damn well know I'm not. 
I’m just against chiseling and coercion, 
wherever they occur. And that leads me 
to think that everybody’s first duty is 
to keep his own department cleaned up 
and in order.” 

“Ah,” Mark sneered, ‘‘you’re no bet- 
ter than Fats.” 

“Thank the gentleman kindly, Fats,” 
said Joy. 

“To hell with you, Mark,” said Fats, 
and Joy patted his cheek. 

“As a matter of fact, Mark,” said 
Mary, “it’s you and Fats who have 
qualities in common, isn’t it?” 

“Mary!” Fats protested. “What did 
I ever do to you?” 

“Or I,” said Mark coldly. 


“I don’t know that it’s any use,” said 
Mark slowly, “but I'll try to tell you 
both, for once. It’s not just what you've 
done to me; it’s what people like you 
are doing to all the rest of us, in your 
separate ways, making the world even 
more dangerous than it already is, by— 
by cultivating demonologies.”’ 

Pete nodded agreement. 

“Demonology?” Fats said. 

“You never even had a course in it, 
did you, dear,” said Joy comfortingly. 

“Setting up boogie-men,”’ Mary 
added, “‘strictly on class lines.” 

“And listen, Mark,” Eddie broke in, 
“can’t I believe in labor unions without 
condoning the rackets of labor union 
officials? I’m just trying to see some 
sense in the whole picture, some de- 
pendable overall principles like common 
honesty and equity, even if they don’t 
promise Utopia by day after tomor- 
row. 

“Oh, so that’s it,” said Mark, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. ‘Then you're ask- 
ing the impossible. There’s no sense 
in the whole picture.” 

“That's a nonchalant fatalism I can’t 
afford,”’ said Eddie. 

“I didn’t invent social chaos,” Mark 
explained condescendingly. 

“Chaos is a fairly big word,” Pete 
remarked. ‘For a guy who’s living in 
an absolutely disordered society, you’re 
eating pretty regularly, and pretty well. 
Even Angelo was getting along, until 
those negotiators started doing all right 
by themselves.” 

“I call it chaos,’ Mark declared. 
“And I say what’s brought it on has 
been capital’s exploitation of labor. All 
labor has done is to fight back.” 

“Or as in this case, back and forth 
and all around,” said Pete. “With mer- 
cenaries, paid off in looting privileges.” 

“Huh?” said Mark. 
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“Well,” said Pete, ‘when the agents 
of organized labor start sticking up a 
mill-worker like Angelo, doesn’t it 
seem that the issue is getting a little 
blurred ?” 

Mark looked down at his plate. 

_ “There ought to be some way to help 
Angelo,” said Mary. 

“It’s been done,” Eddie announced. 
“He's fixed up again. They'll have him 
and his family out of the basement by 
tomorrow night. They're going back to 
work on his house this afternoon.” 

“How’s that?” Pete asked. ‘Did he 
have to hand over the five hundred 
bucks ?” 

“Nope,” said Eddie. 

“Then who fixed it?” Fats asked. 

“Well,” said Eddie, ‘I helped.” 

“You?” said Mark. “You fixed it 
with the building trades?” 

“Nope,” said Eddie. ‘I knew better 
than to try talking to them. So I called 
the alderman. He yes-yessed me, wished 
he could do something, harrump, but 
you know how it is, my boy. I was a 
little bit sore by that time and I said 
sure, I knew how it was, that the union 
officials would be on him like a ton of 
bricks if he meddled to protect a la- 
boring man.” 

“Huh!” said Fats. ‘““What did he say 
to that?” 

Eddie smiled sadly, shook his head, 
and went on soberly. 

“He didn’t say anything. He couldn’t 
help it; he’s on the spot too. Anyhow 
he didn’t hang up on me. So I had a 
sudden hunch, and I said to the alder- 
man look, can’t you get the department 
of health to crack down? Unsanitary 
living conditions and all that? I'll get 
Mercutio to sign a complaint, I told 
the alderman, and meanwhile you use 
your connections to get the health de- 
partment going on it. So he said he’d 


try, and he did, and it clicked—the 
union guys must have seen that some 
kind of political pressure was indirectly 
being brought to bear, something they 
couldn’t risk bucking just for the sake 
of such a comparatively small rake-off, 
so they pulled in their necks. Fast, too.” 

“Good stuff, Eddie” said Pete, grin- 
ning proudly at his friend. 

“Yes,” said Mary. “And that ought 
to help restore the Mercutios’ faith in 
America.” 

“Maybe you should get a poet to do 
another piece,” Mark drawled, “about 
Eddie remaking America.” 

“The luckless maid was rebetrayed,” 
Joy quoted. 

Mary was gazing into her cup; she 
raised her head and looked at Mark. 

“It seems to me,” she said, ‘‘that Ed- 
die showed a lot more real social con- 
sciousness than I’ve ever heard you 
express, Mark, or seen you put into any 
kind of action.” 

“Okay,” said Mark, resignedly. “Ed- 
die’s the happy warrior, sez you.” 

The waitress had begun to remove 
the plates. 

‘Now what about dessert?” 
Fats, in a happier tone. 

Mark scowled at him. 

“Why don’t you have a nice tall 
glass of union leaders’ blood?” he 
asked. “Sweetened with dividends.” 

“Well, well,” Joy remarked. “I'd say 
that’s an all-time corny high for melo- 
drama.” 

“I'd say—” Mark began. 

But Pete broke in. 

“I'd say the subject is damn near 
exhausted,” he announced abruptly. 

“I’ve been wondering,” said Mary, 
slowly and distinctly. ‘For some time 
now I’ve been wondering when you'd 
come to some such conclusion.” 

Eddie had never heard quite that 
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hardness in Pete’s voice before, nor so 
much irony in Mary’s. They left it at 
that, too. Pete was pointedly polite 
now as he asked about apple pie. It 
was fresh-baked. That was what they 
all wanted. So this they agreed on, 
thought Eddie. Pie in the booth here 
and now. A frown darkened Pete’s 
face; Mary was exhaling quietly toward 
the ceiling, her head leaning back 
against the booth and her eyes fixed 
thoughtfully on something beyond 
sight. Lunch is over, thought Eddie. 
End of a period, period. 

All at once Eddie knew that the cir- 
cle had disintegrated, that at last Pete 
and Mary were fed up with Mark, and 
that their new luncheon alliances would 
not be likely to include Fats and Joy, 
either. So here and now, in these sup- 
posedly golden days, they had got no 
closer than six in a booth. For a mo- 
ment Eddie wished he had never told 
his story. But then he thought to him- 
self, so that’s it, huh, so that’s what 
you're going to find to do about it? 
No. Oh, no. 

Pete knocked the first ash off his 
cigarette with unusual force. It seemed 
a gesture instead of words, against 
something on which apparently he 
wasn’t going to spend much more talk. 
Here it comes, Eddie told himself, this 
is it. 

“I’m afraid I won't be here next 
Thursday,” Pete said, at the same time 
giving Eddie a look which showed the 
words weren’t meant for him. 

The others must have got it too by 
that time. Nobody said anything at 
once; and for that brief moment it had 
seemed to Eddie that the reply shouting 
in his mind must be loud enough for 
them all to hear—‘But where can they 


find you, just in case they—?’ 
* * # 


And now they would never find Pete. 
Pete was missing, gone forever after 
those few years from this familiar 
windy street and from the wide world 
of variable light and darkness. It re- 
mained to be seen what had been lost 
with Pete. Now if by chance both Mark 
and Fats should come again to Pierre’s, 
they would probably sit on opposite 
sides, each staring straight ahead. For 
Eddie, if he encountered them thus, 
there would be no tolerable choice be- 
tween them. Nor any neutral table mid- 
way where he could eat with appetite 
while they both glared. He would leave, 
and walk the streets. He would rather 
go hungry. Would it be that way every- 
where, now and later, with fellows like 
that on opposite sides gazing into blank- 
ness to avoid each other's eyes, while 
they lusted to obliterate each other? 
Yes, he might go hungry. Unless men 
like him, in memory of men like Pete, 
could return and pull Fats and Mark 
out of their separate places and all but 
knock their damned heads together un- 
til they too remembered, and repented. 

He bent forward slightly as he 
walked on, blinking his eyes against 
another puff of the city’s dust. Not 
actually knock their heads together, he 
thought; that would be a surrender to 
their own attitudes. But hold before 
them sternly a reminder of all that 
had happened, and that might happen. 
Perhaps there was just a chance it might 
waken them. Not much of a chance, 
but probably a better one than Pete had 
had to stake life itself on. So he couldn't 
quit now. So he’d go on along the mid- 
dle of the road, by God—anyhow until 
they ambushed him from one side or the 
other. Sadly he squared his shoulders 
and entered by the familiar door into 
Pierre's large room crowded with 
strangers. 


Hodge Podge a la Mode 


FRANCOISE DONY 


LOFLO was staring at a girl who 
b= running after a man who 

was going up a stairway in Slo- 
den Station. 

At the bottom of the stairway, the 
girl stopped. 

The man had no face as yet. All 
one could see was his back as he was 
going up those steps, his coat flapping 
loose over his shoulders, his hat jam- 
med on the back of his head. 

Never mind the face. 

Floflo could tell. She could tell you 
better than anybody else in the big 
wide world that THis Was A WONDER- 
FUL MAN. 

“Bennie,” the girl was saying. 

Never mind the girl, the wonderful 
man kept on climbing. 

The nine o'clock train rumbled by. 

“Lucky I was all fixed up just in 
case,” Floflo thought “Pretty d’lucky, 
that’s what I am.” 

“Bennie!” 

This time the girl had almost yelled. 
She was the thin overworked type. 

“Bennie!” 

The wonderful man turned around. 

‘Just the sort of face one would ex- 
pect,” Floflo thought. “A wonderful 
face.” 

The face was full and_ harassed. 
Bennie had no moustache. 

“I just had to thank you again for 
the book,” the girl said. 

“That's O.K.,” the man said. 

“I just had to tell you again I hope 
things get better,” the girl said. 

“All I need is a good night’s rest,” 
the man said. 


“And, oh Bennie, won't you kiss me 
good-bye?” the girl said. 

“You bet, Sister,” the man said. 

He gave a smile. 

Their lips met. 

“Well, so long,” the man said. 

“So long,” the girl said. 

They parted. 

One simply doesn’t pick up a fella 
on the street. Not if he is that sort of 
guy. Messes up your chances. Simply 
not done. 

There was nothing wrong with 
Floflo, you see. 

And the wonderful man with a won- 
derful face with a wonderful smile was 
gone. 

“Wonder how many times they part- 
ed that way,” Floflo thought.” Wonder 
how many times they kissed all over 
again. Wonder how she does it.” 

Bennie’s girl was walking along. 

At the gates of the Brane Ends local, 
she stopped, looked at the board, shook 
her wrist, looked at her watch. 

She was proceeding towards the 
bench. 

She was making herself ready for a 
five minute wait. 

The girl wore no hat. 

She was a blonde. 

Oh Lord! It was obvious that the 
wonderful man liked blondes. 

“Mind if I sit next to you?” Floflo 
said. 

“Not at all,” the girl said. 

Floflo was running a comb through 
her platinum locks. 

Floflo was smiling. 

Floflo had a set of very good teeth. 
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And all the while, the girl did not 
stir. 

“Pardon me,” Floflo said, “may I ask 
you a question?” 

“Go ahead,” the girl said. 

“Sure you won't mind?” Floflo said. 
“A real inquisitive question?” 

“Go right ahead,” the girl said. “I'll 
have to leave any minute.” 

“Brane Ends local?” Floflo said. 
“That's what I am waiting for myself. 
Shall I come along?” 

“I don’t see why not,” the girl said. 

They rose. 

Bennie’s girl was the thin type. Not 
nervous though. Not nervous the way 
most thin people are apt to be. Just 
going her own sweet way. Heading for 
the smoker maybe. Or not knowing her- 
self. Not caring one way or another. 

“As for yourself, Floflo, my lass, all 
you cate about is this wonderful man,” 
Floflo thought. 

Well, it just isn’t the easiest thing to 
do to keep track of a person on plat- 
form four at nine twenty p. m. in Slo- 
den Station. 

You just try. 

Too many people knocking around in 
the world anyway. 

Too many girls running loose in 
camel’s hair coats. 

Too many rouged 
blondes. 

Bennie’s girl had picked the smoker 
after all. 

There she was walking half way 
down. 

She turned to the right. 

She seated herself next to the win- 
dow. 

Floflo seated herself next to the girl. 

“Now isn’t this swell?’ Floflo said. 

The girl made no answer. 

Bennie’s girl. Casual. Unfriendly the 
way some people are. Never mind. All 


overworked 


you gotta do is to know what you're 
after. That’s all. 

The girl opened a book. 

The page was ninety seven. 

In sharing a meal together, a certain 
communion exists in this satisfaction 
of a basic human need. 

That was what Floflo read that Ben- 
nie’s girl was reading. 

“Pardon me,” Floflo said. “Do par- 
don me for interrupting. But the gentle- 
man you were with, was he. . . was he 
as much fun as he looked?” 

“I guess so,” the girl said. 

‘‘He sure looks a charming person,” 
Floflo said. 

“I guess he is,” the girl said. 

“Of course, I suppose it'd all depend 
on what you'd call fun,” Floflo said. 

“It would,” the girl said. 

The lights dimmed. 

The train started moving and Ben- 
nie’s girl stopped reading. 

Just outside of Sloden tunnel, Ben- 
nie’s girl closed her book. It had a yel- 
low jacket. 

From a yellow spot right in the mid- 
dle of Bennie’s girl’s lap, the picture 
of the wonderful man smiled at Floflo. 

The book was called The Trojan 
Horse. 

The author’s name was Bennie Hatch. 

“Pardon me,” Floflo said. “Is that a 
good book you’re reading?” 

“Pretty good,” the girl said. “Read 
it some time.” 

“Got a match?” Floflo said. 

For a while they sat there, not saying 
a word and smoking. 

“Pardon me,” Floflo said after some 
time. “Did you have a good time at the 
Benjamin Franklin?” 

“I certainly did,” the girl said. 

In sharing a meal together, a certain 
communion exists .. . So she did it... 
She did have dinner with . . . Bennie 
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...Oh Bennie... A certain communion 
... At the Benjamin Franklin. 

“I knew as soon as you pulled out 
those matches,” Floflo said. 

“Did you?” the girl said. 

The big dope. Just sitting there. Like 
a lump. Not knowing how wonderful 
. . . Just having had dinner with him 
too... A certain communion exists 
... Sure it does . . . You, dope. 

“It’s the only place in town they give 
them to you,” Floflo said. ‘““The kind 
you strike on the back of the cover, I 


mean . . . See? Easy enough to figure 
that out. 
“Isn’t that interesting,’ the girl said. 
Floflo got up. 


“Thank you for letting me ride with 
you,” Floflo said. 

“Good luck,” the girl said. 

The station was Tiny Falls Station. 

Floflo got out. 

Bennie’s girl had not so much as 
turned her head. 

No sky. Lights strung along the 
river. Like so many pearls. 

Taxis neatly lined up along the road 
curve. 

Lights twitching like so many stars. 
Funny how things will affect you that 
way. Like a coke in summer time. Like 
a cocktail before a dance. 

A certain communion exists. 

All you gotta know is what you're 
after. 

All you gotta do... 

“To the Benjamin Franklin Hotel,” 
Floflo said. “You hurry. Gotta find 
someone right away. Awful important.” 

The taxi-cab door banging so loud 
it makes you all scared. 

Houses. More houses. Makes you feel 
you too want a place of your own. 

Lights. More lights. Makes you feel 
you too have a right to some fun. 

You've got brains. You just use them. 


Bennie is a wonderful man. You just 
do something about it. You just can’t 
afford to be wrong. 

That house phone isn’t gonna bite 
you. 

There you've done it. 

You keep quiet now. 

“Yes, this is Mr. 
Hatch.” 

You made it. 

You just keep your head, that’s all. 

“Since the Horse is doing so well, 
Mr. Hatch. Yes, about increasing your 
publicity, Mr. Hatch.” 


Hatch, Bennie 


Bennie. 
Oh, Bennie! I found you. 
“Right now? ... Well... I don’t 


see why not. Three one two five? Room 
three one two five? Fine. I'll be right 
up, Mr. Hatch.” 

It worked. 

Funny what somebody’s voice can do 
to you. Makes you feel all funny inside. 
Not knowing if you wanna laugh or 
cry. Gets you all lost. 

Thirty one is my floor. Or is it? Here 
we are. 

“Of course, I wouldn’t mind the 
mess, Mr. Hatch... Is that so?... Not 
at all. But, oh! .. . Mr. Hatch.” 

Just can’t be helped. 


Gonna cry. 

Just can’t go on pretending. 

“Bennie, I mean Mr. Hatch... It 
isn’t really . . . Well, what actually 


happened is that .. . Well, I just hap- 
pened to see some of your stuff, and I 
liked it awfully well, and I figured out 
you liked blondes, and I couldn’t help 
myself and...” 

The wonderful man is mad. 

Awful mad. 

Keeps yelling. 

“Beat it! Scram! Get the hell out of 
here!” 

That’s what the wonderful man 
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keeps yelling. 

Floflo was crying. 

She was crying away all the tears of 
her eager young heart. 

“You powder your nose and get out 
of here,” the wonderful man kept on 
saying. 

Just can’t be true. All goofey. Just 
spoiling your chances. A certain com- 
munion exists. It does. Bennie. Oh Ben- 
nie. That is, Mr. Hatch. Just let me 
pull myself together. Just let’s be sensi- 
ble about this. 

The wonderful man stood still. 

He was a sturdy young man. Like a 
bull, maybe. Like a pretty young bull 
rushing out of a field, with stray hay 
all over, and suddenly caught into 
dreaming. 

Floflo’s sobbing got softer. 

Better hide your face now. Better not 
have him see you after you've cried. 
Better relax and do as he tells you and 
powder your nose. 

No sniffles any more. 

Floflo could listen now. 

“Feeling better, aren’t you?” the 
wonderful man was saying. “You get 
yourself ready and...” 

‘Feel like I made a fool of myself, 
Mr. Hatch, if that’s what you mean,” 
Floflo said. 

Floflo was still leaning forward. 

Floflo’s head was still bowed. 

All she could see was two legs. 

The wonderful man with the won- 
derful legs had grey pants. 

All Floflo wanted to do was to 
powder her nose. 

She opened her purse, and it hap- 
pened. 

A nickel dropped out of the purse. 

All Floflo could see was that nickel 
as it landed into the cuff of the wonder- 
ful pants. 

The wonderful man started shaking 


with laughter. 

“How did you work it?” said the 
wonderful man. 

“I don’t know, I am sure,” Floflo 
said. 

“Tell me how you did it,” the won- 
derful man insisted. 

“I suppose a person can’t be out of 
luck all the time, Mr. Hatch,” Floflo 
answered. “I just meant to powder my 
nose, that’s all.” 

Floflo was smiling at the wonderful 
man and the wonderful man was smil- 
ing at Floflo. 

“You'd almost become valuable prop- 
erty to me for a while, Mr. Hatch,” 
Floflo cooed. 

“Entirely mortgaged,” he said. 

“I know, you needn’t tell me, Mr. 
Hatch. I know you like blondes. That 
is, not all] blondes,” Floflo cooed. 

“Now listen,” said the wonderful 
man. “My name is Bennie Hatch. Par- 
ents deceased. Two brothers. One sis- 
ter. Married. Two brats. And what's 
more, my wife is a brunette. How’s 
that? Now will you kindly leave me 
alone?” 

Funny you find yourself being some- 
where without your knowing how you 
got there. 

The Benjamin Franklin lobby is an 
awful big place. 

People. More people. And all you 
keep seeing is a person that isn’t there. 

Voices. More voices. And all you 
keep hearing is a voice that isn’t there. 
The nervous sigh of the swing door as 
you go by. 

The softness of mist against your 
cheeks and your hair getting all un- 
done. 

No sky. 

A certain communion exists. 

Does it? 

Just going about it the wrong way, 
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maybe. Sloden Station again. 
Lights going out. That stairway again. 
Birds screaming all over the City ‘Pardon me,” somebody says. 

Hall Tower. “So sorry,” Floflo says. “Ever so 
No traffic at all. sorry. It’s just .. . Well, I just came 
Eleven o'clock. across the most wonderful .. .” 

I’m hungry. “Say, you stay right where you be- 
Home is the place to go to when long, Sister,” somebody says. ‘That is, 
there’s nowhere else to go. if you do belong... .” 


So Sorry 


RICHARD LYONS 


In our summer we sat quietly 

Upon our porches, swatting noisy flies, 

And told each other tales of dreams to be 

And half-believed them though we knew them lies. 
There was such moment in an evening meal 

And such importance to a night of sleep 

We had no time for anything so real 

As blood and bullet holes that make us weep. 

So when they came to us with smiling eyes, 

We listened to them to appease our fear, 

Willing to believe a thin disguise, 

To seek protection from a racketeer, 

And did not notice, so allayed beneath 

Their smiles, the thin blade gripped beneath their teeth. 


Attu 


CHARLES EDWARD KELLY 


Cold in the doorway. The sun on him wavers. 

The glass sea back of him strides white-footed, slowly. 

A mountain rose up. We are on it, forgotten. With wind, 

And with wet sand, and swamp-moss to know us, 

We've clung. The ships come and go. The men, living, 

Are dead songs ghosting the leaden nights. For us, 

The long alone-living, no smiles for known dreams. 

The wind caught our flame. We carry the noise of its leavings. 
The rock deep down in us is heavy. Some day, will it 

Roll from us, and the valley in sunlight be ours? 


gs. 


Dirty Emma 


WILLIAM MARCH 


there was a woman known to 

everyone by the cruel but accurate 
name of Dirty Emma. The expression 
had become so familiar with usage that 
even the Friendly Society—a group of 
ladies banded together for the foster- 
ing of kindness—were conscious of no 
lack of charity when they openly used 
it in addressing her. Often she was 
seen on the streets of the town, moving 
timidly from place to place or resting 
in the shade of a chinaberry tree, her 
matted hair hanging about her eyes in 
confusion, her skirts fouled with burrs 
and caked with mud at the hems. 

All agreed that she was an eyesore 
and a public disgrace. It was even said 
that she stole at times, but if she did, 
nobody bothered to bring her to jus- 
tice, for her station in life was so low, 
her appearance so wild and degraded, 
that others felt they could not in fair- 
ness demand the same standards of her 
that they demanded of themselves. Thus 
it was that the position of Dirty Emma 
lay somewhere between that of the Ne- 
gro, who was so innocent in outlook, 
su ignorant of the subtleties of good 
andevil, and that of the barnyard ani- 
mal, to whom the laws of decency and 
morality did not, in the eyes of God, 
apply at all. 

The Friendly Society often discussed 
her as a problem, knowing as they did 
that she lived miserably with a man 
who beat her. Mrs. Oscar Blake, per- 
haps, would say: “I saw Dirty Emma 
at the meat market this morning. She 
didn’t speak a word—just stood there 
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at the counter begging with her eyes 
and looking more than ever like an 
old wet sheep until the butcher filled 
her apron with beef bones. Her face 
was a sight this time. Her lip was split 
and one eye was so puffed out that 
she couldn’t open it at all. After she'd 
gone, the butcher said with a wink, 
‘It looks like Tom Gunnerson’s on the 
warpath again, now don’t it’ ?” 

Most of the ladies sighed and folded 
their hands, but old Mrs. Cobb said 
indignantly: “There’s a law against 
wife beating in this state. People ought 
to see that it’s enforced, if you ask 
me. 

“The butcher told me a funny thing 
later on,” continued Mrs. Blake. “He 
said that after Tom had treated her 
real cruel, Dirty Emma always came 
down the next morning to beg beef 
bones for soup, so that she’d have some- 
thing hot and nourishing for him to 
sober up on. He said it looked like 
the worse Tom treated her, the more 
she did to please him.” 

“She’s not really married to Tom 
Gunnerson,” said Mrs. Opal Nesmith 
in an uncertain voice, as if knowing in 
advance that she would not be believed. 
“She lives with him in open concubin- 
age, or so I’ve always been told.” 

The ladies pondered this familiar bit 
of information once more, and then 
they once more rejected it as absurd, 
persisting stubbornly in their belief that 
Emma’s union was both regular and 
blessed, since, in the cynical and dis- 
enchanted minds of the pure, the dis- 
tastefulness and the legality of the mar- 
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riage bed are so closely associated... . 

One clear, crisp morning in late win- 
ter, my mother decided to transplant 
her hyacinth bulbs from their old place 
near the porch to a new bed against 
the fence, where they could be seen 
to better advantage. She was proud of 
her hyacinths, and each spring when 
they were in bloom they were admired 
by people passing our house. In theory, 
at least, I was helping with the trans- 
fer; actually, all I did was to sit on 
the steps and watch as she dug up the 
bulbs and separated them, according 
to the color of their flowers, into small, 
neat piles. 

Later, I looked up and saw Dirty 
Emma approaching our gate. That day 
she was wearing a pair of Tom’s old 
shoes which were run over at the heels 
and which she had laced up raggedly 
with comon twine. Her skin had that 
yellowish, dense look of ditch water 
seen in sunlight; her nails were broken 
and caked with grime, and even her 
lips and her eyeballs seemed soiled. 

My mother, following my glance, 
turned her neck and smiled absently, 
as if Emma were her oldest and dear- 
est friend, and they had parted only 
an hour before. Emma nodded, blinked 
her eyes and spoke timidly: “I seen 
them blossoming last year when I 
passed by, and I said to myself at the 
time that I never seen flowers set out 
prettier.” 

My mother rocked back and forth 
on her heels and laughed with pleasure. 
“Oh, did you really think so?” she 
asked gaily. She went on to explain 
that the hyacinth was her favorite 
flower. She didn’t know why, but per- 
haps the old story of Apollo and Hya- 
cinthus had a great deal to do with it. 
“Do you remember it from your own 
childhood?” she asked. 


“No,” said Emma thoughtfully. “No, 
ma’am, I never heard that story.” 

My mother had been a school teacher 
before her marriage and she had never 
lost her desire to impart knowledge. 
She put down her trowel, sat beside 
me on the steps, and began softly: 
“Long ago in ancient Greece the god 
Apollo worshipped a boy named Hya- 
cinthus, the most beautiful mortal on 
the whole face of the earth. Now, 
things of this sort never run smoothly, 
as we all know, and so it happened 
that Zephyrus, who was really the West 
Wind, also admired Hyacinthus, and 
when he realized the boy preferred 
Apollo to himself, he planned to take 
his revenge. 

“One day as Apollo and his friend 
played quoits together, Zephyrus seized 
the discus which Apollo had thrown 
and hurled it back in such a fashion 
that it struck Hyacinthus on the fore- 
head. It was plain to all that the boy 
was going to die, and when Apollo 
realized it too, his grief was terrible 
to see. He wept, tore his robes and 
cried out: “Thou diest, Hyacinthus, 
robbed of thy youth by me! Would I 
could die for thee!’ 

“But Apollo could not do this, for 
he was a god, and the gods are im- 
mortal; and so he decreed that a flower, 
as lovely as Hyacinthus himself, should 
spring up from the blood of his dying 
friend, and it happened that way. Then 
the great god Apollo bent in humility 
before the perfection of the flower and 
marked it with the words, ‘Ai! Ai!’ 
which means ‘Alas! Alas!’ in our 
language. . . . And so it happens each 
spring, when hyacinths bloom once 
more, that the grief of Apollo and the 
beauty of Hyacinthus are renewed and 
made plain for all to see.” 

There was a silence, and then Emma 
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spoke timidly: ‘“What happened to the 
West Wind, Mrs. Gavin? Did he get 
punished for what he done to that poor 
boy?” 

My mother laughed a little and went 
back to her bulbs. “Why, really, I don’t 
know,” she said. “It’s a point I never 
considered before.” 

Emma put her elbows on the fence 
and glanced sideways at the bulbs; then, 
shaking back her limp, oily hair, she 
sighed and turned away. Somehow, my 
mother knew the thought in her mind, 
for she said quickly: ““You’d like one 
of the bulbs for your own, wouldn’t 
you?” Emma could not bring herself 
to answer; she could only hang her 
head, as if abashed at such presump- 
tiousness on her part, and shuffle her 
feet in the dirt. 

“Which color would you prefer?” 
continued my mother in a casual voice. 
“I have several shades of both pink 
and purple; then there’s a sort of bluish 
color, and one that’s pure white.” 

Emma raised her head desperately 
and looked into my mother’s eyes for 
the first time that morning. She said: 
“T’d like one of the white ones, if you’re 
sure it ain’t putting you out none.” 

My mother went to the fence and 
placed a plump, handsome bulb in 
Emma’s hand. She explained in detail 
how to plant and care for the flower. 
She said that if Emma put it in a pot 
and kept it indoors, it would bloom 
long before spring came. Emma said 
over and over, as if she were not really 
listening: ‘““Yes, ma’am; yes, ma’am, I 
sure will’; and when the instructions 
were finished, she turned and walked 
rapidly away, her greasy old skirt pull- 
ing up sharply in front and trailing in 
the dirt behind. 

She held the bulb lightly in her hand, 
as if it were alive, and as she walked 


past the log pond, in the direction of 
her house, she spoke aloud in a thin, 
delighted voice: “Mrs. Gavin didn’t 
have to tell me how to plant and care 
for you,” she said, “because I already 
know. You wait and see. You won't 
have no complaints at the treatment 
you get.” 

When she reached the sagging, un- 
painted old shack where she lived— 
a place which had long since been 
abandoned by others as unfit for habi- 
tation—she paused outside and _lis- 
tened; then, hearing no sound from 
within, she went below the slab pit 
for leafmold and moss. She selected, 
sighed, and discarded, her lips puffed 
out thoughtfully, her eyes fixed and 
intense, but after she had collected what 
she needed for her purpose, she came 
back to her house, punched drainage 
holes in a tomato can, and prepared 
a bed for her flower. 

She had hardly finished before she 
heard Tom shuffling up the path. He 
was a man in his early thirties, per- 
haps ten years younger than Emma 
herself. He was rapidly growing bald, 
but as if to counterbalance the loss, 
reddish hair grew in thick, tight coils 
on his forearms and erupted shaggily 
above the throat line of his undershirt. 
He was powerful physically and com- 
pletely mature. Mentally, he was per- 
haps average. Emotionally, he was a 
child of six, with all the petulant and 
ingenious cruelty of the boy and with 
none of his defenselessness. 

Emma peered anxiously through the 
shack’s one window, but she saw at 
once that he was in a good humor. He 
would not even mind if his dinner 
was a little late, for he had a new 
funny paper under his arm, and as she 
watched him, she saw him sit down 
on the steps and begin to spell it out. 
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His literary ideal was the blond mem- 
ber of the Katzenjammer team, and in 
a moment Emma heard him laughing 
loudly and slapping his leg at the ir- 
resistible antics of his favorite. Per- 
haps those boys who never grow up 
do, on occasion, become Peter Pan, as 
we have been taught; more often they 
become Tom Gunnerson. 

Emma turned and surveyed the mean, 
bare shack before her. It consisted of 
one room and a lean-to, which served 
both as a kitchen and as a woodshed. 
It was almost bare of furniture and 
its walls were plastered with newspa- 
pers and patched with bits of tin. It 
was incredibly dirty. Suddenly she felt 
depressed and a little apologetic. She 
picked up the can which contained her 
bulb and put it behind the stove, where 
it would be both dark and warm. “I 
don’t know why I took so much trou- 
ble to plant you right,” she said, “be- 
cause I'll bet you haven’t got any idea 
whatsoever of coming up.” 

Nevertheless, the knowledge of the 
bulb lying there so close to her, gave 
her a sense of excitement, and she 
examined it once more, to see that every- 
thing was in order, before she finally 
called Tom to his dinner. Each morning 
afterwards, as soon as Tom was safely 
out of the shack, she went to examine 
her plant, not really believing that it 
would grow. “I want you to know I 
won't hold it against you, even if you 
don’t come up,” she said craftily, ‘‘so 
just suit yourself about it. Come up, if 
you want to; stay down there, if you 
want to. But don’t come up to do me a 
favor, no matter what you do.” 

Then one day she saw the first spear- 
head of green thrusting upward from 
the dirt. At once she moved the can to 
a shelf beside the window, examining 
it with a sense of incredulous delight. 


She laughed, nodded her head and said: 
“Do you know what you look like? 
You look like the little green tongue 
of a kitten sticking out. You really do, 
for a fact.” All at once her excitement 
left her. She sat down on the bed and 
brushed her hair out of her eyes. “But 
you won't bloom,” she said cautiously. 
“I know that just as well as you do.” 

The plant grew steadily, and soon a 
tight bud formed in the center of its 
protective sheath of green. When she 
saw the hard, brilliant bud for the first 
time, Emma stood still in the center of 
the shack and spoke with a careless- 
ness she did not feel: “All right! Maybe 
you really are going to blossom, but 
that’s nothing to brag about. Anyway, I 
bet you won’t turn out white when 
your time comes.” She went to the door 
and paused, then, speaking over her 
shoulder, she continued indifferently, as 
if to mislead the jealous and evil spirits 
who envied her: “But if you're not 
white, after all, it won’t matter to me 
in the least. To tell you the truth, I 
wish now I’d asked Mrs. Gavin for a 
purple one.” 

Then even this last anxiety was dissi- 
pated and the bud opened into a hya- 
cinth as perfectly formed and as white 
as any she had ever seen. The miracle, 
or so she took it to be, left her shaken 
and almost at the point of tears. 
“Well!” she said, “Well, I never!” She 
raised her arms in the air and shook 
her head with amazement, for she felt 
that she had been through some re- 
vealing and shattering experience, one 
whose implications she did not perfectly 
understand; then she went outside and 
sat on a box in the sunlight, throwing 
her apron over her head. 

A few nights later, having money 
in his pockets once more, Tom went 
to town and got drunk. He came home 
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late, and Emma heard him muttering 
to himself as he stumbled up the path. 
The hyacinth was in full bloom now, 
and Emma glanced at it nervously, won- 
dering if it would not be wiser to put 
it some place beyond the reach of his 
whirling, drunken fists; but she waited 
too long, and as she sat there in inde- 
cision, the door opened and Tom stood 
before her. 

He was in one of his petulant moods, 
and when she saw his face, she ap- 
proached fawningly and stroked his 
arm. ‘Come sit here by the stove,” she 
said. “I saved your supper. I'll warm 
it up in no time.’ She hurried about 
the house, as if to divert with movement 
the direction of his thoughts, but Tom 
saw through her intention and sighed, 
following her with his eyes. 

“What kind of life is this for a 
man?” he asked in a despairing voice. 
He staggered and steadied himself 
against the door. “Every hand is against 
me and always has been. Even when 
I was a boy at home the others got 
everything and I got what was left.” 
The wrongs he had suffered itched 
eternally in his mind, unforgiven and 
forever unresolved, and his face twisted 
with bitterness as he remembered anew 
the old and unavenged insults he had 
endured. He sat solidly on the bed and 
unbuttoned his jumper coat, allowing 
the thick, reddish hair of his throat 
to boil upward stiffly like crimped and 
raveling rope. 

“There’s good blood in my veins,” 
he continued; “‘blood as good as any 
in this here land. And what have I got 
to show for it? I got nothing to show 
for it but poverty and injustice and a 
filthy slut no other man would look 
at twice.” 

Emma spoke patiently: ‘Let me take 
your shoes off'for you. You can’t sleep 


all night with shoes on. It might stop 
the movement of your blood.” 

He sat tractably as she approached 
him, but when she was within range 
of his arm, he bent forward and hit 
her with his heavy, opened palm. 
“Clean this place out!” he shouted. 
“It’s dirtier than a pigeon run!” Blood 
flowed from her nose and from the old 
split in her lip which never seemed to 
heal completely. She backed away from 
him and stood braced against the wall, 
her shoulders sagging, her eyes lowered 
abjectly. 

The people of Williston predicted 
that some day Tom Gunnerson would 
kill old Emma and that he would hang 
for it. In this they underestimated both 
the prudence of his temperament and 
the high refinement of his skill. There 
was not the slightest chance that he 
would kill her, for he had perfected 
his technique over a long period, and 
he was as familiar with the strains her 
body could stand as an engineer is with 
the stresses of the common arch. 

He beat her now with a formal and 
discreet fury. After he had finished, 
he walked to the kitchen and washed 
his hands and face, thinking once more 
of injustice and how cruelly the world 
had used him; then, raising his eyes, 
he caught sight of the hyacinth on its 
shelf. He went to it at once and held 
the pot balanced in his hands; and 
with a disavowing gesture, as if some 
tiny pocket of fretfulness remained un- 
expressed within him, he twisted off 
the flowering spike of the plant and 
threw it to the floor, obliterating it 
slowly with his sliding, brutal shoe. 

Emma, from her place beside the 
stove, where she had fallen, drew in 
her breath like some tormented old 
animal. ‘““You didn’t have no call to 
do that,” she said miserably. She bent 
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forward from her haunches and trem- 
bled, ‘‘No,” she said. “No, you didn’t.” 

“Keep this place clean, like I told 
you to a thousand times!” said Tom. 
“It’s dirtier than a hog wallow!” 

Later, he stretched out on the bed, 
yawned, scratched himself, and went 
to sleep at once. When she heard his 
heavy breathing, Emma pulled a chair 
to the bedside and stared at him with 
a most minute and flattering care, as 
if she had never seen him before. Her 
mind filled slowly with sadness and 
with a sense of inexpressible loss. It 
seemed to her that the finished span 
of her sorry and ridiculous life opened 
outward before her, with finality be- 
yond her power either to affirm or re- 
ject. It was at this instant that the 
thought first came into her conscious- 
ness, and she looked about her wildly, 
and shuddered, shaking her head in 
helpless denial of what she knew to be 
inescapable. ‘“‘No!”’ she said. ‘Oh, no!” 

Then, not quite believing in the 
actuality of her intention, she locked 
the kitchen door and shuttered the win- 
dow so that it could not be opened 
from the inside. When she had com- 
pleted these tasks, she lifted the lamp 
and held it high above her head, exam- 
ining the walls, the floor, and even the 
ceiling of the shack with a thoughtful, 
impersonal glance. Later, moving back- 
ward a little, she pursed out her lips, 
sucked them in, and threw the lamp 
suddenly against the wall. She waited 
long enough to see the kerosene ex- 
plode, catch fire and spread; then, smil- 
ing to herself, as if she knew a most 
charming secret, one which she could 
never be coaxed into telling, she locked 
the door and stood outside in the dark, 
hearing the flames as they crackled, 
sighed and moved steadily across the 
walls. 


She waited beside the door for a 
long time, a still, transfixed look on 
her face, before she turned and moved 
off down the path. Later, after the roof 
had fallen in, she went to the log pond 
and sat on a cypress stump. It was there 
that others found her. When she saw 
the crowd, she showed them her beaten 
face and touched her nose lightly with 
the back of her hand. “Tom ran me 
out of the house and locked the door,” 
she said. She shivered, as if suddenly 
cold, and covered her ears, swaying 
back and forth in the glare from the 
burning cabin. “He was drunk at the 
time. I guess he upset the lamp.” 

Nobody doubted her story; nobody 
questioned her further. 

She disappeared from town a few 
days later, and afterwards she was 
rarely seen in Williston. It was said 
that she wandered about the country- 
side alone, begging her food from 
others and sleeping wherever she could 
find shelter. Once she stopped at our 
back gate and stared at the house. My 
mother called to her, but she hurried 
to the corner, hesitated, and looked back 
over her shoulder. Then my mother put 
food in a paper bag and left it on the 
fence post, and after a time Emma ap- 
proached and took it, like an alarmed 
and mistrustful old animal. 

Occasionally a farmer coming to 
town reported having seen her. ‘There 
she was sitting alongside the road,” he 
would usually say. “She had her hands 
clapped over her ears, like there was 
something she didn’t want to hear, and 
when she seen me coming toward her, 
she jumped up and loped away across 
the fields.” 

Many months later, a half-grown 
Negro boy came to our house with a 
message for my mother. It seemed that 
while he and his sister were picking 
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berries near Sour Water Swamp, they 
had found Dirty Emma lying sick and 
helpless in a clump of bushes. Not 
knowing what else to do with her, they 
had borrowed a wheelbarrow and had 
taken her to the Negro quarters, where 
she now was. “She won't let nobody 
fetch the doctor for her,”’ he said, “‘least- 
ways, not till she see you first. She keep 
saying, ‘Go get me Mrs. Gavin. She the 
one I want to talk to.’ She mighty sick, 
and I think, please ma’am, you better 
hurry. Ever’body say she can’t last the 
day out.” My mother asked me to come 
with her, and we went at once. 

Emma was lying on a pallet in the 
long shade of a cedar tree. The quarters 
themselves, usually so noisy, so bursting 
with excitement and sound, seemed com- 
pletely deserted. Since this was an affair 
which concerned white people, and the 
Negroes were determined to have 
nothing to do with it, every shade was 
drawn, every door and window closed. 
There was not even a child or a dog 
outside, and after the boy had finished 
his errand, he, too, disappeared into 
one of the silent houses. 

We approached the pallet and stood 
there, listening for a time to her harsh, 
labored breathing. We were startled, 
despite ourselves, at the changes in her 
appearance. Her eyes were rolled back- 
ward in their purple sockets; her body 
was blotched and dried out, as if mum- 
mified imperfectly in its own dirt, and 
her hair, which had been cropped close 
to her skull, was matted with grass 
seeds and bits of straw. 

My mother spoke after a moment, 
and Emma, at the sound of her voice, 
rolled her head from side to side. “I 
got a black sin on my soul,” she said. 
“IT want to tell it before I die.” Then, 
lying back on the pallet, her face burn- 
ing with fever, her voice coming 


weakly, as if each word that she used 
exhausted her more, she told us the 
things which I have already told 
you. 

When she had finished, she closed 
her eyes and sighed, plucking feebly at 
her dress. “That night of the fire, I 
knew the very second Tom woke and 
jumped up,” she added, “because I 
heard his shoes hit the planking. The 
next thing, he was at the door shaking 
the knob. ‘Emma!’ he kept saying. 
‘Emma, let me out of here!’ He threw 
his shoulders against the door, but he 
couldn’t break it down, so he went to 
the kitchen and tried the door there. 
He couldn’t get out that way either, 
and I heard him stumbling about and 
calling to me. ‘Emma!’ he kept saying. 
‘Emma! Emma!’ But I wouldn’t let him 
out, no matter how loud he called. 

“So he came back to the bedroom 
and tried to open the shutter. When 
he couldn’t move it, and knew for cer- 
tain what was going to happen to him, 
he put his mouth to the little crack be- 
tween the window and the wall. And 
you want to know what he done then, 
Mrs. Gavin? . .. He screamed. ‘Emma! 
Emma! Emma!’ he kept saying over 
and over. That was when I covered 
my ears and walked down the path, but 
I couldn’t shut out that sound, even 
with my ears covered up.” 

I went to the porch for a basin of 
water, and when I returned, my mother 
bathed Emma’s hands and face with 
a wet cloth. “I think God has more per- 
ception than we give Him credit for,” 
she said. “He understands why you 
did it. Try not to worry so. I think He 
will forgive you.” 

There was a silence, and then I spoke 
for the first time. “Everybody knew 
how mean Tom Gunnerson was, and 
I don’t believe a soul in town would 
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blame you for killing him, not after 
the brutal way he treated you.” 

Emma raised her hands weakly and 
attempted to sit up, bewildered that 
her motive had been so greatly mis- 
understood. Then, with many pauses, 
as if she sought from her meager vo- 
cabulary the precise words for her pur- 
pose, this dying old woman made clear 
to my mother and myself both her indi- 
vidual system of esthetics, and the pe- 
culiar standard of values by which she 
governed her life. 

“If the people of Williston think 
they made up the name Dirty Emma, 
they're way off the track,” she said, 
“because I been called that all my life. 
Now, Mamma used to wash me as 
much and put fresh clothes on me as 
often as she did the others at home. She 
even put my hair up in curlers a time 
or two, but when the papers were off, 
my hair wasn’t crimped and pretty the 
way you'd expect it to be. It just hung 
down limp and dirty-looking, like it is 
now. You could wash me with hot 
water and soap until you were tired 
out, and still I looked dirty. My stock- 
ings fell down when everybody else’s 
stayed up, and I could put on a clean 
dress, sit in the front room doing 
nothing, and still look dirty. So every- 
body called me Dirty Emma from the 
beginning, no matter whether I was 
really clean at the time or not. At first 
I used to cry and hide under the house 
when they said it, but afterwards, all 
I could think of was, “Well, it’s the 
truth. That’s what I am, for a fact.’ 
So finally I gave up and quit trying.” 

She was growing feebler, but she 
talked on and on, reciting for others 
the simple alphabet of her humility. 
She explained that she had neither felt 
resentment against Tom for the man- 
ner in which he had treated her, nor 


blamed him afterwards in her heart. 
She had accepted these things as her 
due, she said, since she was so clearly 
what she was, and could understand 
how greatly she had provoked him. . . . 
But the hyacinth had been something 
else entirely, for it had not been dirty 
in the least. On the contrary, she had 
considered it as clean and pretty as any- 
thing in this world can ever expect to 
be. It was fully open at the time of its 
destruction, she explained, and it was 
so fragrant that you could smell it 
plainly as you came up the path... . 

“He didn’t have no call to harm a 
thing like that, now did he, Mrs. 
Gavin?” she asked anxiously. “Twist- 
ing off its neck the way he did, and 
then tromping it to pieces with his foot. 
That was a cruel thing to do, and I 
said so at the time, and as I lay there 
by the stove, I kept thinking to myself, 
"You ought to be punished for doing 
such a hateful thing. You ought to be 
taught a real good lesson, and that’s a 
fact!’’”’ She turned her head away, over- 
come by the things she remembered, 
and cried harshly against her pillow. 

She had reached the end of her story. 
She had made the confession which she 
felt that she must make, and now she 
was no longer interested in us. There 
was a long silence, and then, moving 
one infirm and feverish arm across the 
pallet, she said, with no interest at all 
in her voice, ‘““You can send for the doc- 
tor now, if that will comfort your mind 
any.”’ My mother said, “Emma, is there 
anything you want? Anything special 
that I can do for you?”” Emma said no, 
there was not, or if there was, she could 
not remember it at the moment. 

She died that same afternoon, and 
they buried her later in the company 
graveyard beside the railroad tracks. 
Afterwards, I thought of her a great 
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deal, and for a time I even dreamed 
of her now and then. I knew that my 
mother thought of her too, but neither 
of us mentioned her name for a long 
time; and then, months later, when we 
sat in the living room before the open 
fire one night, my mother turned to me 
and said softly, as if unconsciously 
speaking her thoughts out loud: “You 
know, Jamie, the classic Greeks would 
have understood old Emma from the 
beginning.” 

My father laughed, put down his 
newspaper and said: “Make for 
the hills, children! Your unfortunate 
mother is on the Greeks again!” 

My mother laughed a little too. She 
was sewing on school dresses for my 
sisters, and for a time she worked in 
silence; then, biting off a thread, she 
spoke quietly to my sisters and myself: 
“There are two kinds of crimes against 
humanity, children, and the Greeks, 
who saw things so much more clearly 
than we do, knew this well. First, there 
was the obvious crime, the crime which 
even the dullest understood and knew 
how to punish.” 

She held the dress closer to the light, 
examined the button hole she had just 
completed, and then said: “The other 
kind of crime was more difficult to 


detect, and often it was so cunning in 
its seeming innocence that even the 
gods, themselves, were misled. That 
was why they created three terrifying 
old women, and assigned to them the 
task of rooting out and punishing these 
other crimes. They called these old 
women The Furies, and that was an 
appropriate name indeed, for they were 
without mercy in fulfilling their mis- 
sion. 

She searched in her sewing-box for 
her strawberry-shaped emery bag, and 
when she had found it, she continued: 
“When I think of Emma now, I see 
her with the lamp held above her head, 
at the instant she moved back a step 
and hurled it against the wall. I see her 
in this pose because I’ve come to think 
of her as one of the Furies themselves, 
a creature dedicated to the avengeance 
of those subtle crimes against mankind 
which pass unnoticed—those most ter- 
rible crimes of all, since men, as indi- 
viduals, are so often unaware that they 
have been wronged.” 

She got up and put away her sewing; 
then, bending above my father, she 
laughed softly, kissed his forehead and 
said: “And now I think I shall go to 
bed, if my handsome but illiterate lord 
will accompany me.” 
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HOME OF COLE YOUNGER, near Lee’s Summit, Missouri, wood engraving by Fred Geary 
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Two Poems by Jeremy Ingalls 


Concerning Death 


I struggle toward your blithe, inquiring eyes 

As one accused. Judge and peers of court, 

For evidence to young solemnity, 

Measuring the air between my desk, your chair, 
Respectfully attend. The prosecution stands. 
One scar of chalk dust on his anxious palm, 
His tanned paw flies 

A casual signal, no intent to hurt: 

“Why about ‘death’?” “And what is ‘elegy’ ?” 


Why about death? Why must amorphous “they” 
Of every pronoun spending awesome breath 
Make nouns, make mournful names for poetry: 
Lycidas, Adonais, Thanatopsis, 

In Memoriam, Clough and Hallam, when 
Lilacs last in the dooryard bloomed? 

Small awesome they 

Oppress the cadence of your ready breath 
With dead men named in classic elegy? 


We wait out silence. From Atlantic sand 

A boy with fingers quick as yours and brown 

Built well. And he will not return to me 

Out of that ocean. Not to this jury mention 

A tawny girl who lies, young for obsequies, 
Wound in a yellow shawl; nor he who died 
Sooner than nerves go dull, though willed to down 
The body’s plight to soul’s strict elegy. 


Now the accused in this my thirtieth year, 
I open tombs in time. Each further door 
The past retrieves to present scrutiny. 
Lovelier than grass in western stir 

Of wind on fields, one; and mighty yield 
Of mother-seed upon a fallow mind, 
Another; gone. Young. The blood bore 
Ripeness. Thirty years of elegy. 


I struggle toward your blithe, inquiring eyes 
As one accused. Judge and peers of court, 
Indictment sealed in your serenity, 

For you no word but this: death writes a brief 
Read from a wordless tone and terrible noun 
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Of various replies 
To awesome Why. Innocent of hurt, 
This court, I pray, need not an elegy. 


Concerning Time 


I. 
Too late again. Always the night descends 
Too soon upon the innumerable this one room 
Lying in various latitude, variant time; 
But always repetitive one. The lamp too dim, 
Vision’s impediment. Trunk and table and bed, 
Available chair unavailable, monstrously weighed 
Under disorder of books, litter of words 
Of topple-piled words indiscriminate, innocent shrapnel 
Of pencils and pens, jonquils malodorous, morgue 
Of uncatalogued everyhue garments limp-dangled among 
Trophies impermanent, leather, cut wood, under glint 
Of this cross, last conductive, the crockery’s perishing highlight 
In always too late in the night of a six-walled time. 


Too late again. Always the courage depends 

Too long upon fallible always Gargantuan 

Vision too vast to be snared in infallible time; 

But always Gargantuan. Always the spirit too lame 

For the stride of the giant. Will in the wrist, in the head, 

The codperate heart incodrdinate, wearily weighed 

Under impatience of ever inadequate words 

Trickle-dried in the ink should be quick with volts in the juice 
Of answers or prophecies, Lazarus flowers, a torque 

In a polarized light everycolored, electrical thong 

Of permanence fused on impermanence. Only the glint 
Quickly gone with the douse of the lamp, only perishing past 
In always too late in the night of a six-walled time. 


II. 


Suppose this floor, this ceiling, and these walls 

In every latitude fall out upon 

Whole space to leave me dangling like a star 

Set to a telescope of rarest gear 

And gift for seeing. Trammeled to my ear 

The ageless great ellipse of turning worlds, 

To hear each arc of energetic sound. 

What draftsman’s board take measure to the scale, 
And who make lexicons will set it down? 

Rhetoric and signet, whether bond 
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To walls or stars, their vaster rigors, dries 
A minor error on complexities, 
Thrice-triple-night with jaws out-gaping time. 


Thrice-triple giant gorging on this room, 
Consume it neatly. Rage Gargantuan 

And gobble planets also. I can turn 

Perhaps this hexagon upon my hand 

And make it roll like worlds. But steady sun 
Somewhere ironic in the jaws of night 

Still gauges every somersault, returns 

The arc we turn, the still unyielding round, 
The logic of these jonquils, withered moons. 
Fantastic alchemist, obsessive mind, 

Resume Adamic day's simplicities. 

Being born too late, the lover cries: I love; 
Divorces rhetoric and dotes on time. 


Blown, Life Will Sear 


LEE VER DUFT 


Suddenly I am shaken by a more mortal sadness 
(for fallen leaves in autumn, 

to whom I am last audience— 

dragging a parchment dissonance down a driveway 
in Missouri) —than before, of a life freshly done, 
the open grave: such ends are a tonic in a way 
unknown to the raw ash of my continence... 


Ah, love, I who was so uninformed, deluded, 
thought you were a gentle, tender wind— 
ill-learned you were half-human, 

fractionally a fever in a mind 

in which natural hallucination is included: 
the rest demon 

too humanly common. 


That hurricane of hate which blew me here, 
and love shadowy, akin to the Holy Ghost’s 
penumbra, has made me confessor to the seasonal hosts: 
fallen autumn leaves. 
Blown, life will sear. 
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Poems by Carol Ely Harper 


Wind In Corn: September 


Among my fathers were farmers, so always the hard 
tempest of harsh dry cornleaves striking 


and swishing in six feet of city garden 
slashes undulantly half through my heart. 


A long view is short—no wide windows 
enough: where today the wild scarlet 


sumach straying over dips? in fertile hollows 
tonight where rears the gaunt false bluebell ? 


remember the wellcloseted yellowbell, how 
paunchily secretive? My eye is trampled 


upon and turned inward in twisting futility 
incurable the while I see, instead of quiet sod, 


masses of people on lots under crowded roof-lines— 
factories and gutters and coughing and spitting— 


Man is animal—hunger laughter sighs— 
remove his natural habitat and the animal dies. 


Song of the Dead Soldier 


So kill, 
We told him. 
Today we lift the sheet from his dead face— 
The soldier, the killer-boy, who 
has killed and is killed. 


From out of death, the bright jungle— 

Oh strain, my fierce singing! 

Peal higher than the mad towers of mad man’s building! 
Flare from the ground, above man’s fwes of hate leap high! 
God is death and death am I! 

Glory to the father and the son who die! 

Glory glory glory, Amen! 


Rank foul jungle, existent only in the mind 
So sang the soldier, dead of our kind. 
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The New House 


Slipping 
in and out, in and out of the 


beautiful new house my beloved 
has built for me: I am the slit 


light of a hooded lantern: my 
eerie light falls and fades on 


the snowy doorstep: my thread 
light creeps through the open 


door and closes the door. My 
thin light is a wraith in folds 


of silk curtain. My small trans- 
lucence is a trembling queer 


silent across the long pale 
polished floors: I am shy in 


the new house: I need the new 
house. I am a hooded lantern 


unclosing warily into wide listen- 
ing strength in the new house. 


Polarity 


WITTER BYNNER 


The pole runs through: 
The equator grows 
Hot residue 

Of polar snows. 
Travellers who find 
That snow and sun 
Equally blind, 

The two being one, 
Will weigh the heat 
Against the cold 

And will never repeat 
That a world grows too old 
Which breeds its young 
And pays its taxes 

And likes being swung 
Upon its axis. 
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Poems by Eleanor Glenn Wallis 


Holly Hall 


The tall brick house among its holly trees 

Stands close to Frenchman’s Creek but now the tide 
Has locked the vault and lost the key beside 

For marsh is working inward by degrees. 


Here Martha Sewall’s bones were laid to rest 
And those of Glenn her grandchild just before 
The creek came lapping at the tomb’s hard door 
And quagmire shook below the heron’s nest. 


In Martha’s youth the Hall was full of slaves 

Wha built the open fires and cooked the food, 

Who chilled the wines, who groomed the racing stud 
And dug the graves. 


But not for these assailed by Frenchman’s Creek, 
Among them one who died of chill and damp 

In civil war time at a prision camp 

(Now bone and wetness still lie cheek to cheek). 


But Sewall, Rosa, Anne are laid elsewhere 

And Martha’s children’s children have grown old; 
The vault’s engulfed, the Hall and stables sold 
And the holly trees are bare. 


Season of. Gestation 


Mares in their roughened coats 
And shaggy fetlocks graze 
The February hollows 

Under shaggy hills; 

And where old barns 

Lean comfortably slopewise 
Trampled wallows 

Glisten with moisture 

While an iceless stream, 
Augmented by the thaw, 
Tinkles between its muddy banks 
Where cattle lift wide horns 
And stand at gaze 

On mud-encrusted shanks. 


Meadow and cornfield drowse 
In winter sloth, 
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Briary hedgerows twist 

Long boundaries of rougher 
Wilder growth 

And withered mallows 
Crown the swampy shallows. 


This was the child’s own climate: 
Pastoral of that unconscious love 
Setting mature affection 

In its groove. 

Unpaved, unlevelled, 

Resting after harvest, 

The brown fields lie— 

The slow revolving earth 
Fruitless and fallow 

But to her most dear 

Who, once too small to guess the reason why, 
First learned to see 

Before the spring had birth, 

A subtler tillage in the russet year. 


Lament In Winter 


The well-loved hands and feet are under snow: 
The brow, the lips, the eyes cold to the touch 
And limbs are moveless that were ebb and flow. 


Frost filters to the casket hid below; 
Tough oak roots creep beneath the sod and clutch 
At well-loved hands and feet now under snow. 


Was there no other way that these might go? 
He lies immured within a narrow hutch 
Whose limbs are moveless that were ebb and flow. 


The eyes are blind; the fingers may not know 
Smooth curves and angles that were felt as such; 
The well-loved hands and feet are under snow. 


We limp through winter; polar currents blow; 
The hope of spring is but a sorry crutch 
Since limbs are moveless that were ebb and flow. 


Graves beckon and the stubborn heart is slow 
To follow spirit, caring overmuch 

For limbs quite moveless that were ebb and flow, 
For well-loved hands and feet now under snow. 
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Ballad of Adam Payne 


(Seminole-Negro scout and border “bad man’’) 
KENNETH PORTER 


Fro de Rio Grand to de Panhandle 
Adam’s name was a tale an’ a scandal! 


All de border country through 
palled wid de Injuns an’ fought dem too. 


Adam Payne was a Seminole scout; 
at Palo Duro cleaned de ’Paches out. 


On de war-path so it’s said 
wore a buff’ler-horn bonnet on his head. 
* * * 
Met a soljuh in Brownsville wid his wife. 
“Since you likes my property, here’s my knife!” 


Threw ’im in de bull-ring ’case de jail-house full. 
Cyclone wreck it an’ he rid out on a bull! 


Went up to Brackett for to see some friends; 
Laws dassun’t tetch ‘im wid deir finger-ends! 


Stood in de bar-room drinkin’ a gin; 
doors swing open an’ two Laws step in. 


Leans his elbows back on de bar: 
“Sheriff, deputy—Here we all are! 


“Had one drink an’ gonno have more— 
you blocks my light standin’ dere in de door. 


“If your throats are dry—as dey looks to be— 
step up to de bar, have a drink on me. 


“But if you won't, Ah’ll take my oath 
better give me a door!” Dey gave ’im both! 
* * * 
New Year's Eve of ’76— 
de Law couldn’t deal wid ole Adam’s tricks. 


So an infantry comp’ny march into town 
for to ’rest ole Adam, or to blow ’im down. 


Dance dat night in de Bowlegs’ yard; 
some of de scouts were standin’ guard. 


But dey gets to drinkin’ as troopers will, 
forgets all about de soljuhs, till 
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at Adam’s back de sheriff stands 
wid a double-barrel shotgun in his hands! 


An’ widout no warnin’ ups an’ blows 
him down so close it sets fire to his cloes! 


Dere was screamin’ an’ cryin’, yells an’ cusses; 
sheriff an’ deputies gets to deir hosses. 


Some of de scouts were madded so 
dey fire on de soljuhs, cross to Mexico. 


But late dat night de Law slips back, 
cuts off Adam’s head, puts it into a sack, 


an’ ships it off to Washington 
for to show de President whut dey’s done. 
* * * 


President was lookin’ at de head on his desk, 
wid de Sec’try of war an’ all de rest, 


when it speaks up: “White folks, look while you can— 
you’s lookin’ in de face of a natural man!” 


Acteon 


DONALD WEEKS 


Ho ho these horns upon my head, 

I feel their roots can through my brain; 
they catch the image I have seen 

to bind it down in pain. 


Always always to think that I have seen 
her rise from waters like the day 
dissolved in night, to think that I 

am cursed this way. 


She wore the water like a veil woven 
of star and leaf through which the dawn 
brightens. She turned and looked on me 
with eyes as dead as stone. 


Ai ai my hounds desire my flesh; 
they leap on me with whetted lust 
too like my own. I fall. 

It is not just. 
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